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H* YOU FAILED or are you failing 
as a leader? 

Chief William H. Parker of Los 
Angeles, in his article entitled “The 
Police Challenge In Our Great 
Cities,” which appeared in the An- 
nals of the American Academy of 
Political Science for January 1954, 
wrote about the lack of public sup- 
port: 

“It must also be conceded that the 
police themselves have failed. In- 
stead of analyzing the causes for the 
lack of support and working toward 
their eventual removal, police have 
all too often withdrawn into a shell 
of ‘minorityism.’ There has been 
a near-fatal inability to recognize 
police dependence on public opin- 
ion, and the result has been a great 
tugging at bootstraps without appre- 
ciable elevation.” 

Chief Parker was writing about 
our great cities, but, as I see it, he 
could very well have written about 
all of us. I have noted this in my 
travels about the state and nation in 
attendance at meetings where police 
officials have met to discuss their 
everyday problems. 
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A CHIEF'S 
EDITORIAL 


Chief Fred R. Hunt, 
Lodi, California 
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I do not profess to know the an- 
swers, but I have thought many 
times of what Chief Parker said. 

This article is an effort on my part 
to attempt to point up part of the 
problem and to stimulate some think- 
ing on the matter. It is personal 
because it is, as I see it, part of our 
problem. 

Leadership is not a passive work- 
ing relationship among law enforce- 
ment personnel. It is a dynamic rela- 
tionship between the chief and his 
men as well as with the people of 
the community. It should satisfy the 
“needs” of the chief, his personnel 
and the community. 

What are needs? 

Some, such as hunger, thirst and 
survival, are inherent; others, such as 
wants, wishes and desires that com- 
pensate frustrations, are acquired. 
The presence or the awareness of the 
need creates anxieties and tensions. 
To lessen the anxieties and the ten- 
sions so produced, we must satisfy 
the need. The satisfaction of the 
need then becomes a goal. 

The drive to compensate frustra- 
tions we sometimes refer to as mo- 





tives. Motives require a goal, a need 
satisfying situation in which ¢t 
operate. And satisfaction of needs i 
a continuing thing. It is a factor i 
determining behavior in any give! 
situation—a complex factor—for it 
may be something we are aware 0 
consciously, or something we are no! 
aware of, subconsciously. 

The chief can create a situation i 
which certain activities of his ow 
and those of the force are performe 
together to satisfy their needs. Thw 
he can develop a sense of “belong 
ing” and a “we” attitude, as the me! 
and the community accept his activ 
ities as theirs. 

He should also have an _ activ 
group of citizens to aid in the at 
tainment of his and their goals. It 
need not be a formalized group wit 
officers and regular meetings, but t 
should function. It should serve as¢ 
sounding board for the chief's pol 
cies and as an aid in helping th 
chief to view and evaluate his per 
sonal and public relations programs 

I have found that when this suf 
gestion is made it is sometimes 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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T° GET OBEDIENCE from their chil- 
dren, some parents use the police 
officer as a sort of “bogyman.” It is 
not the least bit unusual for a patrol- 
man to overhear a mother scolding 
her child with: “Now here comes a 
policeman—if you don’t behave, I’m 
going to give you to him and he'll 
lock you up.” The mother does not 
realize the great harm she is doing 
by instilling fear of the policeman 
into the child’s thinking. A child 
naturally believes the statements 
made by a parent, and if the state- 
ments are repeated often enough 
they become gospel. 

Children are born free of every 
prejudice. All of the fears they ac- 
quire are passed on to them by par- 
ents, other children, or circum- 
stances. I have talked with many 
youngsters and tried to find out 
where their fear of a uniformed of- 
ficer originated. Invariably they have 
told me that policemen are men who 
take pleasure in putting people in 
jail. They are men to fear. 

There is a great difference be- 
tween respect for law enforcement 
and fear of the law enforcement of- 
fier. The policeman is trained to 
many duties. His job is 
more than just law enforcement, for 
4 portion of his time is devoted to 
crime prevention. To do his job in 
the best possible manner, he needs 


perform 


the cooperation of every citizen. Par- 
the the 
nightstick” as a blackjack to get jun- 
ior to do his homework or as a means 


ents who use “man with 


to get obedience are shifting their 
parental responsibility for discipline 
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“TRICK OR TREAT” 


by 


Chief John T. Truett 


Police Department, 


onto the shoulders of the police. 
They are planting seeds of mistrust 
in the minds of the young. 

I can give a good example of what 
I mean. When I was about five or six 
years old, my parents used to threat- 
en me with “I'll call the policeman.” 
I grew up in fear of policemen. 
When I was about sixteen years old, 
I began to learn that there was no 
reason to be afraid of a policeman. 
He was a friend. 

Our department has always en- 
deavored to cultivate the friendship 
of children. This month of October is 
a good time for it because of Hallo- 
ween. Of recent years this day has 
been “bigger than ever.” It is a day 
for the kids—and a very good thing 
for them too. The “Trick or Treat” 
aspect of Halloween is something 
that has developed during the past 
few years. As children visit from 
house to house, they get to know 
their neighbors and talk with them. 
We here at the police department 
thought it would be good for them 
to visit us, too. 

We first started this practice in 
1954. All of the local children were 
invited to come into the police de- 
partment and meet the officers. They 
were given a bag of “Trick or Treat” 
candy, nuts, etc. 

To finance this project, the officers 


Working 
with Youth 
ng 


Bend, Oregon 


of the department “chipped in” and 
with the $15.00 collected we pur- 
chased the candy and nuts. The 
newspapers and radio cooperated by 
giving us publicity. 

On duty in the office was Sergeant 
Moen and myself. That first year we 
handed out to our little visitors 450 
bags of candy and nuts. We got to 
know many of the youngsters and 
spent time talking to them. We noted 
how some were afraid and uncom- 
fortable when near us. They would 
take the candy and go quickly to the 
door. When they were out of arm’s 
reach they would turn and say, 
“Thank you.” 

Two years have passed since we 
started the experiment, and we can 
see the great amount of good it has 
done. Our relationship with children 
has greatly improved. Fear has been 
erased from their minds. 

In 1955 we gave out 569 bags of 
candy within two hours. We found 
that children liked to have their pic- 
ture taken with an officer, so we 
obliged. Officer Bruce Markell and 
myself posed with the youngsters, 
and they had a wonderful time. 

I wish there were some way we 
could educate parents not to teach 
their children to be afraid of police- 
men, that policemen are really good 


guys and friends of children. 








The National Safety Council Story 
by Ray Hill 
Secretary, Police Division 
National Safety Council 


Few people in 1912 were interested in accident pre- 
vention. Although automobile deaths had been con- 
stantly rising since the first victim of the horseless car- 
riage, H. H. Bliss, was fatally injured in 1899, the death 
toll was still small. 

Occupational accidents were frequent and often se- 
vere, but death and injury on the job was looked upon 
as part of the price of progress. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion and other legal liability measures had not yet hit 
the pocketbook nerve of industrial management. 

However, there was at least one area, the iron and 
steel industry, where the problem of occupational death 
and injury had become so serious and shocking that 
action could no longer be delayed. And so it was in 1912 
that the Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers, as part of 
their annual convention, called together a number of 
individuals interested in accident prevention to meet at 
the Pfister Hotel in Milwaukee. This meeting, known 
as the First Cooperative Safety Congress, was the be- 
ginning of the organized safety movement in the United 
States. 

The delegates to this first safety conference directed 
the president of the Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers to appoint a committee “authorized by 
this Congress to organize and to create a permanent 
body devoted to the promotion of safety to human life 
in the industries of the United States.” This committee 
offered itself as the nucleus of such a body and, with 
the addition of representatives from other organiza- 
tions, became “The National Council for Industrial 
Safety.” In the following year its name was changed 
to “National Safety Council.” 

From a two-man staff and a handful of members, the 
Council has grown until today it counts among its mem- 
bers most of the nation’s largest concerns and has a staff 
of more than 350 at its headquarters office in Chicago. 

The accident picture during those years immediately 
preceding the founding of the Council was a great deal 
different from the situation today. In 1910 motor vehicle 
accidents were responsible for 1,900 deaths, while the 
death toll in railroad accidents was 6,978. 


Organizing Safety 


However, the increased number of automobiles 9 
the nation’s streets and highways soon changed th 
picture. The steady rise in traffic fatalities was matche. 
by a growing interest in traffic safety on the part of th 
National Safety Council. Work in the traffic field move 
ahead as local safety council chapters were started j 
1914 and 1915. In 1918, pioneer work was done in R, 
chester, N. Y., and St. Louis on a comprehensive scak 
recognizing traffic safety as a vital part of the comm». 
nity program. 


Uniform Vehicle Code 


By 1924 motor vehicle traffic deaths were approach. 
ing 20,000 a year, and there was increasing demand that 
somebody “do something about it.” Early in that yea 
the National Safety Council and the United State 
Chamber of Commerce approached Herbert Hoover 
then Secretary of Commerce, and asked him to call a 
National Conference on Street and Highway Safety. 

The first “Hoover Conference” was held late that 
year. Delegates from all parts of the country and al 
interested agencies adopted a series of reports. The 
most important and lasting result of this Conference 
was the decision to prepare a Unitorm Vehicle Code as 
a model for traffic laws in every state. The code was 
adopted at another conference in 1926. Through the 
years members of the Council staff have worked with 
other agencies in the activities of the National Com- 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances. 


Traffic Accident Statistics 


Council staff members working in the field of high- 
way safety recognized early in’ the twenties that an) 
effective fight against death on the highways must be 
founded on not only uniform traffic laws but on uniform 
methods of keeping accident records. Beginning about 
1924 states and cities made serious efforts to agree on 
standard report forms and methods, first through the 
medium of a National Safety Council committee, later 
broadened into the National Conference on Uniform 
Traffic Accident Statistics. 

Accidents to children received attention prior t 
World War I. School safety work was started at least a 
early as 1914 when the Brooklyn Transit System put 
out a calendar showing the dangers of playing in the 
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Foreword 


Each October the National Safety Council meets in 
annual convention. The work of this organization 
aids and ties in with many police objectives. In rec- 
ognition of The Council Law anp Orver features 
“safety” in this October issue. This story on the Na- 
tional Safety Council was written for us by Ray Hill. 
Before joining NSC last year he was public safety 
director for the State of North Dakota. He was on 
the police force of Grand Forks, N. D., from 1934 
to 1953, serving as Chief of Police from 1944 to 
1953. 


street. The National Safety Council established its Ed- 
ycational Division in 1923 and began working inten- 
sively with schools on practical instruction and training. 


School Safety Patrols 


School safety patrols had been started much earlier. 
Their exact origin is a matter of controversy, but they 
were energetically promoted by the Council, the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association and local automobile clubs, 
the PTA and others. 

The 18th annual National Safety Congress, held in 
1929, displayed the greatest interest in traffic that had 
ever been shown in any of the annual safety meetings. 
Traffic accidents were now claiming more than 30,000 
lives annually. More than one million Americans were 
being injured on the nation’s streets and highways. The 
interest created by this rising toll resulted in the organ- 
ization of the Street and Highway Traffic Section within 
the Council. The purpose of the section was to assist 
Council members in promoting more effective handling 
and regulation of traffic in their own communities and 
greater uniformity throughout the country. 

In the early thirties, the National Safety Council be- 
gan a contest among states and cities for the best traffic 
safety program and records. The contest caught on, and 
governors and mayors came a thousand miles to receive 
the coveted awards. 


Traffic Safety Inventory 


When, in 1946, the President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference emphasized the need for periodic surveys of the 
traffic situation, the Council offered the use of its con- 
test as a means of securing information from the cities 
and states. The Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Ac- 
tivities, which grew out of the contest, provides a means 
for evaluating traffic safety activities and for determin- 
ing progress. All the states and 1,200 cities submit de- 
tailed reports to the Council. The reports, when com- 
pared with one another, show clearly just where and 








how a city or state is leading or lagging in accident 
prevention. 


Left to right: 


An aerial view of Pine Lake, Wis., taken during skidding 
tests conducted by the Council’s Committee on Winter 
Driving Hazards. 

Key men of the National Safety Council’s statistical and 
public information staff go into a huddle prior to making 
an estimate of holiday traffic toll. Left to right: Al Battey, 
assistant director of statistics; Gene Miller, director of 
statistics; John Bokosky, motor-vehicle statistician; Paul 
Jones, director of public information; and Jack Horner, 
hews director. 

The author, seated, assists in conducting tests of the 
effects of alcohol on driving ability, in a recent study made 
in Louisville, Ky. 
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Fifth wheel and electronic equipment being checked prior 
to testing various types of tires during annual tests of 
the Committee on Winter Driving Hazards. 


The Inventory gathers information on both official 
and non-official traffic activities, including sections on 
the fatality and injury record, collection and use of ac- 
cident reports, traffic engineering, police traffic super- 
vision, traffic courts, traffic legislation, driver licensing, 
periodic motor vehicle inspection, school traffic safety 
education, public safety education and safety organiza- 
tion. The questionnaires, comprising about 750 ques- 
tions, are carefully evaluated by experts. The Council 
field staff then presents analyses to safety personnel in 
the cities and states making reports. The staff encour- 
ages other cities to report and provides help to local 
bodies in carrying out measures for improvement. 


Winter Driving and Intoxication Tests 


In its role as a clearing house for safety information, 
the Council attempts to bring together from all sources 
information and research bearing on a given safety 
problem. By this process of fact-finding, conclusions can 
then be reached and disseminated to interested agen- 
cies. Facts are gathered from Council members, from 
staff statistical studies and research, and from many 
governmental and private resources. 

An example of this work is the series of studies made 
by the Council’s Committee on Winter Driving Hazards 
and the Committee on Tests for Intoxication. Since 1940 
the Winter Driving Hazards Committee has conducted 
tests of motor vehicles on frozen lakes and airstrips in 
order to discover the best methods and equipment for 
handling vehicles on slippery winter roads. The intoxi- 
cation tests committee, which began operation in the 
mid-thirties, has sponsored a five-year research project 
at Michigan State College. The aim of this study was 
to determine the reliability of the various breath-test 
methods used on drunken driver suspects. 

The Council has long recognized that in a democracy 
laws are obeyed only when the public is behind them. 
The man-on-the-street must be sold on the wisdom of 
the law. This is especially true when it comes to traffic 
laws, since they, more than criminal statutes, affect the 
lives of almost every citizen. 


Operation Safety 


The Council’s major activity in the field of obtaining 
(Continued on Page 38) 








i. THE PAST IT OFTEN took the newer 
police department employee as much 
as several months to orientate him- 
self to his job and his co-workers, even 
after an extensive training school pe- 
riod. This was true whether he worked 
in a patrol car, on a beat, at the sta- 
tion, or in some other spot on a big city 
police force, or as a member of a small 
town force. 

In the latter case, i., the small 
town policeman, such introduction to 
his job is probably of far more impor- 
tance to the new man than any other 
help he can be given by the police 
official in charge. 

In either case it is always best to 
have a plan of orientation worked 
out for the new man. When we sit 
down and work out such definite plans 
we can always be certain that nothing 
is overlooked. We can also be certain 
that each detail of information and 
introduction the new man needs will 
be given him at the very start. 

Such an introduction to his job 
should cover several important points, 
namely: 

1) Complete explanation of his du- 
ties should be presented at the very 
start. On the large force these 
will probably be limited and special- 
ized. On the small town police force 
the new man will always have many 
and varied duties. Each and every one 
of these should be explained to him 
in detail, Nothing should be taken for 
granted. 

2) Personal introduction to store- 
keepers and professional men of the 
town should be given as early as pos- 
sible. These are the men in the town 
for whom he will not only work but 
with whom he will work on his job. 
The sooner he becomes personally ac- 
quainted with each such man, the bet- 
ter grasp of his job he will have. 

The importance of such personal 
introduction by the police chief or 
a member of the department can never 
be overestimated. The routines of du- 
ty can be outlined in a personal office 
conversation or even be put down on 
paper, BUT neither procedure will get 
the job done as well as taking the new 
man on each step of the routine. The 
time the police chief or an assistant 
spends in doing this will be more than 
made up through time saved in cor- 
recting mistakes. 

3) A welcome by the city officials is 
always of value. The mayor or other 
leading city official is a man of impor- 
tance in any small town. He should 
know personally every man on the 
police force and particularly he should 
be acquainted with the new man from 
the first day of his duty. 

In like manner, the new man will feel 
much friendlier toward his job and 
much surer of himself if the mayor or 
other top city official in the small town 
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has personally welcomed him, shaken 
his hand and wished him luck. 

4) The new man should be informed 
of every detail of the police depart- 
ment operation and how everything is 
done. He should know the duties of all 
other members of the department so 
that he can, if necessary, fill in on 
these duties when members are ill; and 
equally important, so that he will 
know how to work with others in the 
department in getting things done. 

5) He should be introduced to every 
possible department and city or coun- 
ty official with whom he will come in 
contact while working or whose assist- 
ance he may possibly need in making 
good on the job. Many of his duties, 
particularly on a small town force, 
will be in connection with some of the 
activities of these various departments. 
The more he knows of them and the 
better acquainted he can be with the 
people in such other departments, the 
easier it will be for him to do his job. 
He should be shown they are all fel- 
low human beings with a job of their 
own to do, just as he has a job with- 
in the departmental organization. 

6) Time should be taken to tell him 
how the small town police department 
works with county law enforcement 
officials, with state crime bureau peo- 
ple and with the FBI in getting the 
job done on even the most difficult 
case. 

7) Timekeeping and payroll proce- 
dures, bonus schedules, wage rates, 


employee benefits, retirement if any 
etc., Should be explained in detail, ang 
it should be made certain that he 
understands these accurately, to avoid 
future possible confusion and dissap. 
pointment on his part. 

8) He should be introduced to the 
local newspaper men, radio or teleyi. 
sion people, if the town has a station. 
and others assigned to cover police ge. 
tivities, and briefed on how he ¢ap 
help them in their jobs and just hoy 
far he shall permit them to go in pwr. 
suit of their jobs, 

9) All employee services that eithey 
the department itself or the govern. 
mental unit as a whole has available 
and offers its employees should be ex- 
plained in detail, as well as how he 
as an individual, can use these to his 
personal advantage. 

10) Proof of the police chief's ip. 
terest in his personal welfare should 
be given the new man constantly dur- 
ing his first few weeks on the job— 
the time when crucial impressions are 
made and developed—impressions that 
will ultimately establish his true value 
as a member of the staff. 











11) If he is not already acquainted 


with every street and area of the 
town, this information should be given 
him to facilitate his doing his job as 
well as helping people who need direc- 
tion. Locations of water mains, fire 
hydrants, emergency telephone boxes 
and other such information should bh 
included in this first briefing. 

On larger police forces it is possible 
to present all of this material in the 
form of an employee’s handbook, Even 
the smallest town department can 
prepare sheets on a duplicator (bor- 
rowed from the city clerk if necessary 
outlining such information for the new 
man. Such information will pay divi- 
dends in giving the new man something 
he can take home and study, and will 
also serve to establish all of the points 
of relationship between the _ police 
department, others with which it 
works in close relation, and its em- 
ployees, so that misunderstandings at 
the start can be avoided. 

Such a program of introduction of 
the new man to his job should also 
include orientation on such points of 
policy as are concerned with promo- 
tions, department rules, etc., all of 
which are of vital concern to any neW 
man. 

The police department with a defi- 
nite policy of promotion should make 
the most of this policy as part of any 
program of orientation of new men 
The man who knows that the extra 
effort he puts forth toward doing 4 
better job will be rewarded with pro- 
motion or salary increases will get off 
on the right foot. One of the most 
prevalent causes of dissension among 








new men has been either a lack of un- 

derstanding of the factors involved iD 

his relations with the department of- | 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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1956 Ford Police Car “on call’”’ at entrance to New York Thruway. 
721 of New York State’s 755 Police Cars are Fords. 
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y new SINCE 1917 New York State Police have been using Fords. 
39 years of experience has convinced them of Ford’s depend- 
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fully equipped with Ford’s 215-h.p. Interceptor V-8 engine (see 
box), Overdrive, Power Steering, Power Brakes, Lifeguard 
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a DECLARED war on “The Si- 


lent Killer” (carbon monoxide) on 
January 19, 1955. On that date, the 
City Council adopted an ordinance 
authorizing city inspectors to seal-out- 
of-service hazardous gas heaters. 

History teaches that all wars have 
both remote and proximate causes. 
Cincinnati’s war on gas fumes follows 
the classic pattern. For years, residents 
in Cincinnati, as in other communities, 
“put up with” defective gas heaters. 
Some persons became ill because of 
carbon monoxide poisoning. Many 
died. The family of a prominent physi- 
cian, living in a new apartment build- 
ing, was hit twice within 14 months. 

The first time was on Oct. 18, 1948. 
The doctor’s wife, sister, three sons 
and an 18-month-old boy from an up- 
stairs apartment were hospitalized. Af- 
fected, but not hospitalized, were the 
physician, his mother, and the upstairs 
family, including the mother and four- 
year-old brother of the hospitalized 
baby. The fumes killed the physician’s 
dog. 

Authorities said the fumes came 
from the gas furnace, which was im- 
properly installed and improperly reg- 
ulated. 

On Nov. 28, 1949, the same family 
was overcome by fumes. This time, the 
cause of the near-disaster was an im- 
properly adjusted and connected water 
heater. 

As a consequence of the 1948 inci- 
dent, the city’s Air Pollution Control 
and Heating Inspection Bureau started 
a program of obtaining facts about all 
CO accidents. Since the Bureau al- 
ready had responsibility for inspection 
of all heating equipment, this was a 
logical step. Since 1948, the records in- 
dicate, there have been more than 200 
such investigations. 

In addition to the program of making 
detailed investigations of all CO ac- 
cidents, the Bureau began to press for 
improved legislation in the field. 

A 1951 ordinance requires every new 
and existing gas-fired room and water 
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~The Silent Killer 


By Charles W. Gruber 


Air Pollution Control and Heating 
Engineer, Department of Safety, 
City of Cincinnati, Ohio 


heater, regardless of size, to be con- 
nected to an approved chimney in an 
approved manner. 

In February, 1954, an ordinance was 
adopted requiring all heaters sold in 
the city to be vented, with proper 
chimney connections. Local merchants 
were forbidden to sell any gas heaters 
except brands carrying the blue-star 
seal of approval of the American Gas 
Association. All heaters sold were re- 
quired to have approved gas pressure 
regulators. 

All these measures tended to im- 
prove the situation, but the Bureau 
warned that they were still not ade- 
quate to combat CO. Then, on the day 
after Christmas, 1954, carbon monox- 
ide claimed two more victims—-sisters, 
ages 10 and 13. This tragic accident 
now is considered the “CO war proxi- 
mate cause.” It led to swift enactment 
of the sealing-out ordinance, the “dec- 
laration of war,” in less than a month. 

This ordinance is now the city’s 
strongest weapon in the Gas Safety 
Inspection Program. It permits city 
heating inspectors to place a mechan- 
ical seal on gas heaters found hazard- 
ous by test, without prior notice to the 
owner of the premises or equipment. 
In addition, they may install a me- 
chanical seal for non-compliance with 








Inspector James E. Garland, Bureau of Air Pollution and Heating Inspection, 
uses an M-S-A Colorimetric Carbon Monoxide Tester to determine the 


efficiency of a gas heater chimney. 





SAFETY 


a 


an order to correct defects in heater 
installation. 

Standard equipment used by Bureay 
inspectors to determine if carbon mon- 
oxide is present in the air is the co 
Tester, manufactured by Mine Safety 
Appliances Company, Pittsburgh. 

The M-S-A CO Tester is a glass tube 
containing a granular yellow chemical 
which reacts to carbon monoxide. A 
rubber aspirator bulb, similar to that 
of an atomizer, draws air through the 
tube. If carbon monoxide is present 
the yellow chemical turns color, rang- 
ing from light to dark green, depend- 
ing on how much CoO is in the air. A 
color chart is used for comparison with 
the color in the tube to show the per- 
centage of CO. 

The Bureau’s personnel make all ac- 
cident investigations, as well as “spot’ 
inspections, in answer to calls from the 
public. All city inspectors receive tech- 
nical information from the Bureau. In 
order to keep the public alerted against 
“The Silent Killer,” the Bureau works 
closely with press, radio and TV out- 
lets. 

Promotions this year included an 
area-wide ‘“‘Check Your Chimney 
Week” and a special building-by-build- 
ing inspection program, authorized by 
City Manager C. A. Harrell. 

The “Check Your Chimney Week,’ 
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held in January, was co-sponsored by 
the City, the Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Council, the Cincinnati schools, retail 
grocers and the Cincinnati Gas and 
Electric Co. 

More than 150,000 information 
“task sheets” were delivered to area 
homes, showing proper procedure for 
checking and cleaning chimneys and 
gas appliances. The “task sheets” were 
distributed through school children; 
and in some districts, more than 60 
per cent were returned to schools, in- 
dicating that the safety tasks were 
completed by parents. 

The building-by-building inspection 
program indicates that more than 
1,500 defective heaters were corrected, 
of which about 200 have been sealed 
out of service. 

Despite the conscientious work of 
the inspectors, firemen and other city 
employees, there were 14 deaths re- 
ported from CO in Cincinnati last year, 
with 63 other persons overcome but 
revived. Since 1951, 64 persons were 
reported to have lost their lives or to 
have been found in critical condition, 
and 307 persons were overcome. 

One of the major jobs in the “war” 
is the policing of several hundred retail 
outlets that sell heaters. When the or- 
dinance was adopted making it illegal 
to sell unvented heaters, spot checks 
were made and literature distributed 
by the Bureau. 


A newspaper reporter, posing as a 
factory worker, visited store after store 
trying to buy an illegal, unvented 
heater. At the end of the day, weary 
and footsore, he was able to report that 
he found only one. 

Bureau inspectors discovered only 
two illegal sales, both by the same 
dealer. He was brought before munici- 
pal court and fined $50 per heater. 

Another dealer said, “I got stuck 
with 30 of them but I wouldn’t take 
the chance of selling one.” 

In one aparment house, 12 chimneys 
were ordered rebuilt for safety and 
five obsolete heaters were condemned. 
In another apartment, a heating in- 
spector found four children sick and 
nauseated by carbon monoxide. The 
heater-vent pipe ended in a solid brick 
wall! 

On a routine inspection of a new 
house, the heating inspector noticed 
that one wall was blackened with soot. 
He discovered that the furnace was in- 
correctly constructed, permitting gas 
fumes to leak into the living area. Im- 
mediate orders for correction were sent 
to the contractor, who cooperated. In 
addition, he reported that eight addi- 
tional furnaces in his shop would be 
corrected before installation in homes. 

Use of the M-S-A CO Tester indi- 
cated fumes spilling into the basement 
of another home where everything 
seemed to be in order. Careful inves- 
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tigation revealed that what appeared 
to be a chimney was really only an 
ornamental structure. 

Cincinnati seems to be winning its 
“war.” A graphic portrayal of CO ac- 
cidents shows a decided downward 
tendency. 

From our experience with the prob- 
lems of carbon monoxide hazards, we 
know that there is no such thing as 
permanent correction. Accidents will 
happen in the future. 

But if officials and citizens will co- 
operate, continue to be vigilant, and 
observe safety precautions, the enemy. 
carbon monoxide, can be immobilized 
—permanently! 
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“FIRST” with the Police Departments from coast to coast. 
Theyre custom made . . . they fit... and they can stand 
the gaff of hard wear and still retain their shape and 
smart appearance... their brand new freshness through- 


Nothing but the finest goes into Dubois Police uniforms 
...the best 100% all wool fabrics, Skinners satin lin- 
ings... Talon fasteners. Let Dubois quote prices, send 
swatches and catalogues when your Police Department 
. . the name DUBOIS gives you the 
necessary edge to get the order... it’s the name to 


A. DUBOIS & SON, inc. 


17 UNION SQUARE 
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The Uniform 
Name to Remember! 


For over half a century, Dubois uniforms have been 
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viduals of law enforcement to pre- 
sent themselves to the community as 
a group formed for the service and 
satisfaction of the community—a 
group united by choice or by neces- 
sity for the active attainment of com- 
mon goals. 

The objectives of law enforcement 
have been spelled out many times by 
breaches of the objectives. By its 
very nature, law enforcement lends 
itself to appraisal by the shortcom- 
ings of the chiefs of departments and 
the personnel in the departments. 

It is, generally, in this environ- 
ment that the chief, if chosen from 
the force, must plan to achieve the 
objectives of law enforcement laid 


sures and, as a result, to minorityism 
which will make for a passive lead- 
ership. 

When the chief is appointed by 
persons outside the force, his job be- 
comes more difficult. The objectives 
then become his or the appointing 
authority's and are viewed as outside 
the interests of the force. 

In these circumstances, the chief 
must get his men to view his and 
their needs as identical. The group’s 
objectives must be ascertained and 
those in conflict with the chief's 
pointed out, and an explanation 
made as to why these are not accept- 
able. 

Employees should accept the ob- 
jectives of the leader. Employees 





of ANY SIZE. 


@ All phases of Finger Print Work: 
(Taking-Latent-Post Mortem) 


@ Blood Tests 


@ Forgery Detection 





@ Classify and Compare Prints 


@ Obliterated Numbers Restoration 


A.C. current.) 


Easy to follow instructions are provided 


This portable and easy to carry KIT was designed for “on 
the spot” examinations and tests for the following tasks: 


Ultra-Violet Examinations and Detection (using a power- 
ful “Black Light” unit that operates with batteries or 


FAUROT NO. 635 


to simplify crime detection work. 


to point up his objectives, to en- 
lighten and gain the cooperation of 
those under him and those around 
him. 

One of the best methods found 
by the writer, especially for smaller 
departments, is the group course in 
Municipal Police Administration. 
This course is given by the Institute 
for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration under the International City 
Managers’ Association. 

Those in administrative positions 
under the chief need not think as he 
thinks. A difference of opinion de- 
velops objectivity and constructive 

(Continued on Page 28) 


POLICE FIELD KIT 


FOR “ON THE SCENE” OR LABORATORY WORK 
AN IDEAL KIT for POLICE DEPARTMENTS 





WEIGHT only 32 Ibs. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 
John A. Dondero — Scientific Director 


—__— # 


FAUROT, INC. 
299 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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WARRENTON 


Pure Indigo Stock-dyed 


FABRICS 


Since 1845, WARRENTON Fabrics have won 
9 approval through sheer stamina. Indigo-dyed, guar- 9 
a anteeing color-fastness. Durability and smart ap- eo 
pearance . . . perfectly combined. The fabric wears 
longer and keeps your complaints down to a bare 
minimum. | 


16, 20 & 30 oz. BEAVER COAT- EMANUEL TRILLING 


INGS ... WHIPCORDS...SERGES 
. TROPICAL WORSTEDS - + + Sales Agent... 
Write for Samples 45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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What To Do At The Scene Of A Crime 

An intermittent but very important assignment for 
the man on the beat is the investigation, or at least the 
preliminary investigation, of an actual or suspected 
crime. This and several succeeding chapters will discuss 
various phases of criminal investigation, as handled by 
the officer on patrol. 

The concern of this chapter is just what the officer 
does when he goes to the scene of a crime. At the outset 
it should be noted that police departments around the 
country differ in their policies and practices regarding 
the extent to which an officer on the beat participates in 
an investigation. In some departments, all the patrol 
officer does is hold the scene intact for the arrival of 
detectives, who take over completely the investigation. 

Patrolman Valuable. Likewise, in some of the smaller 
departments, the work of investigation is assumed by 
the chief or a superior officer. The trouble with this ap- 
proach is that it overlooks a valuable source of help— 
that of the man on the beat. Other departments permit 
the beat officer to carry the investigation just as far as 
he can, without interfering with his general duties while 
on patrol. 


Primary Police Functions 


An In-Service Training Aid 


Handling Investigations 


by Bruce Holmgren 





OBTAIN VITAL EVIDENCE 
FASTER, MORE EFFICIENTLY 


Secure leads and information difficult to 
obtain by other methods...by using 
miniature electronic investigative 
equipment which more than pays for 
itself in the first few months of use through 
tremendous savings of investigative time. 


These scientific aids to speedy crime 
detection and apprehension of 
lawbreakers...completely different 

from other electronic devices ... are now 
available for official state and municipal 
law enforcement agencies. 


A detailed, confidential brochure on this 
remarkable time-saving miniature 
electronic investigative equipment is 
available only to qualified personnel. Write 
for it today on your official stationery. 


MOSLER RESEARCH PRODUCTS, INC. 


7 Keeler Street ©® Danbury, Conn. 


Sustaining Member of [ACP 
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Just to keep the record straight, we are basing this 
and succeeding chapters on the idea that the man op 
patrol should participate to the fullest extent possible 
Obviously, he cannot drop his beat work and start of 
on an expedition of investigation no matter where it 
takes him. But he can do a lot more than a number of 
departments let him. 


Approaching The Scene 

Of course, in many small departments, there may be 
only one man on duty in the entire municipality when a 
crime is reported. In such instances he has particularly 
important responsibilities upon receiving the call. Pre. 
sumably, he notifies his chief or other superior, and 
presumably, additional help will show up. But until that 
support arrives, he is in charge. What he does in those 
early moments of the investigation will determine in 
large measure the outcome of the case. 

On the way to the scene he should be forming some 
kind of a plan or approach. There will be a lot of con- 
fusion—compounded by the presence of curiosity seek- 
ers, volunteer helpers wishing to take part, and also 
those who wish to impair or suppress the investigation. 
Perhaps the most important job of the officer is to pro- 
tect the scene, preserve the evidence and hold things 
intact, at least until he or someone else decides what to 
do next. 

Be Alert To Conditions. As soon as the officer reaches 
the scene, his first task is to find out what happened, if 
he does not already know. Normally, there is a com- 
plainant waiting for him. There may be a number of 
them—with different versions of what took place. As he 
gets out of his car the officer should take a look around 
and make some notes at once. He should write down the 
time, date, weather conditions, wind direction and 
similar things—and anything else he sees that may have 
a bearing on the case, such as broken windows, dam- 
aged fences and the like. 

If he has not already done so, he should call an 
officer or person whose presence may be necessary. This 
includes his superior in the police department, the cor- 
oner or medical examiner, health department, police- 
woman, and so on. Then, he goes to work. If the crime 
is one where physical evidence is involved, he should 
take the necessary steps to protect it. Usually, this 
means excluding from the premises all unauthorized 
persons. He may have to enlist citizen volunteers to 
stretch a rope across a sidewalk, hold back the crowd 
and so on. 

The most difficult conditions prevail where the officer 
has to do all this himself. If he has even one partner 0 
other officer, the work is easier. For example, at th 
same time they are protecting the physical scene, the} 
are also “organizing” and “sorting out” the people it- 
volved. This means finding the victims, witnesses, pa 
ticipants, perhaps a definite or suspected offender. | 
also means keeping them separated if the case warrants 
it. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Comfortable uniforms of DACRON and wool 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


stay neater...resist abrasion at points of wear 


All through a busy, strenuous tour 
his uniform of “Dacron”’* polyester 
fiber and wool keeps its neat appear- 
ance. “Dacron” helps uniforms re- 
sist wrinkles ... hold their press 
and shape—even in wet weather. 
Made incomfortablelight weights, 
these uniforms are ideal for year- 
round wear in thie South and South- 


west. They re durable, too.““Dacron” 

adds extra wear to elbows, pockets, TINAC> R., C OINT 
knees and cuffs. And less need for aes. 6 bar ave 

pressing and easy spot removal re- 

duce maintenance costs . . . make 

uniforms of “Dacron” and wool your 

most practical buy! E. I. du Pont de 

Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Textile cenun ie 

Fibers Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVIN THR 


“nm. : 
Dacron” is Du Pont’s registered trademark for its polyester fiber. Du Pont makes fibers, does not make the fabric or uniform shown here. 


October, 1956 
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“According to Law...” 


Edited by Irving B. Zeichner 


Counsellor-at-Law 


Voluntary Confession 

Defendant was indicted for rob- 
bery. At the trial he testified that the 
signatures on the bottom of each page 
of the purported statement to Deputy 
Sheriff Stanford appeared to be his 
signatures but the statement was not 
true and he had no recollection of 
having made or signed it. He did not 
remember having been questioned by 
the sheriff or his deputy and did not 
remember that anything in the state- 
ment had taken place. He further 
testified that he had not committed 
the offense charged. 

On cross-examination, Deputy Stan- 
ford stated that he talked with the 
defendant on the date of the confes- 
sion from 1:00 to 6:00 and from 7:00 
until 10:00 or 11:00 that night. He 
said that most of the time they were 
in a room 4 x 6 or 6 x 8; and part of 
the time the sheriff and another deputy 
were present, and they might have 
worn their guns and badges. 

The witness also testified that the 
defendant talked rationally and gave 
sensible answers at the time the con- 
fession was made. His eyes were clear 
and he did not appear to be nervous. 
After staying in jail for some time, 
the defendant began to show signs of 
insanity. 

On appeal from conviction the de- 
fense contended that the facts testified 
to by Deputy Stanford indicated that 
the confession was involuntary and 
that its admission before the jury was 
reversible error. 

The Court of Appeals of Alabama 
affirmed the judgment and held that 
the confession was not induced by 
duress or promise. It further said that 
the voluntariness of confession is not 
affected by the fact that the accused 
was not in full possession of his 
faculties, although that is a circum- 
stance to be considered by the jury 
in weighing its verdict. 

It went on to say: “The fact that a 
confession was made while the maker 
was under arrest does not render it 
inadmissible. Nor is the confession 
rendered inadmissible by virtue of the 
fact that the officers to whom the 
confession was made were armed. 
Likewise, for a confession to be vol- 
untary it is not necessary that it pro- 
ceed wholly at the suggestion of the 
prisoner. Nor is it rendered involun- 
tary because not verbatim as related 
by the prisoner. If the transcription 
is substantially as related and affirmed 
by the prisoner as correct, it is none 
the less admissible.” 
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Double Jeopardy 

Defendant drove his automobile 
along State Highway Route No. 202 
through the Borough of Bernardsville, 
New Jersey. Route No. 202 is the main 
street of Bernardsville, and, after 
leaving that community, it runs 
through Bernards Township, in Somer- 
set County, and Harding Township, in 
Morris County. 

Officers Maddaluna and Lucas, of 
the Bernardsville Police Department, 
were in pursuit of the defendant 
through the borough but were unable 
to apprehend him until he had driven 
through Bernards Township and a 
portion of Harding Township. The en- 
tire chase was over a distance of ap- 
proximately five or six miles and 
occurred within a matter of a few 
minutes. 

Convicted of reckless driving by the 
municipal magistrate of Bernardsville, 
the defendant was thereafter tried 
and convicted for the same offense in 
Bernards Township and Harding 
Township. The Somerset County 
Court and the Morris County Court, 
with Judge Halpern hearing the appeal 
for both courts, reversed the convic- 
tions in the Townships of Bernards 
and Harding. 

The court held that the conviction 
for reckless driving in Bernardsville 
was res adjudicata as to the charges 
in Bernards and Harding Townships, 
and that any attempt to prosecute the 
defendant in said townships would be 
placing him in double jeopardy. It 
stated that the reckless driving 
charges made against the defendant 
were for violating a state statute and 
not for any particular municipal ordi- 
nance. The crossing of municipal or 
county lines of itself, it said, created 
no new offense. 

“When an impulse is single, but one 
offense can be charged, no matter how 
long the act may continue. Stating it 
in a different way, a continuing crime 
or violation is a continuous unlawful 
act or series of acts set on foot by a 
single impulse and operated by an 
unintermittent force, however long it 
may occupy. The test is whether the 
individual act or acts or the course of 
action which they constitute is pro- 
hibited. If it is the course of action 
which is prohibited, there can be but 
one offense and one penalty.” 


City and Federal Cooperation 

Defendant was driving his car on a 
Chicago street when he passed three 
members of the city police robbery de- 
tail in a squad car headed in the 
opposite direction. They testified that 
the defendant covered his face with his 
hand, as they passed his car, so that 









* ecution under federal laws, the Fourth 








they would not recognize him. This 
act, plus what they could see of him, 
made them think he was someon 
wanted for armed robberies in that 
neighborhood. They turned around 
and pulled up behind him. 

Finding nothing in the car, one of 
the officers asked the defendant to 
open the trunk. Defendant offered to 
give the keys to the officer but, at the 
latter’s insistence, opened the trunk 
himself. In it the police found 82.19 
ounces of what the defendant told 
them was heroin. 

The officers arrested the defendant 
and took him to their immediate su- 
perior, the head of the robbery detail, 
who told them to deliver the defendant 
to the Chicago Narcotics Squad. The 
case was then taken over by federal 
narcotics agents, and the defendant 
was tried in federal court. 

Convicted under two counts of pur- 
chasing narcotics in unstamped pack- 
ages, and of receiving and concealing 
narcotics imported contrary to lav, 
the defendant appealed. He main- 
tained that his conviction should be 
reversed because it was obtained on 
the basis of evidence taken from his | 
car by the Chicago city police without 
a warrant. 

The United States Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit affirmed the 
judgment on the ground that prohibi- 
tion of the Fourth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, ap- 
plied only to actions of federal officers 
and not to action of state officers. It 
held, therefore, that even if the search 
and seizure was unreasonable, the fed- 
eral government was not responsible 
for it, even though there was general 
cooperation between city police and 
federal narcotics agents in the matter 

“The decisions of the federal court 
indicate that: (1) When federal 
agents actually initiate or participate 
in the unreasonable search, the 
Fourth Amendment has been violated 
(2) When the federal government cal 
be said to have encouraged an wun 
reasonable search, by establishing 4 
practice of accepting prisoners and 
evidence from state officials for pros- 


Amendment has been violated.” 

In this case the court pointed out 
that, while there was cooperation be 
tween narcotics agents of the City o 
Chicago and the federal government 
the undisputed facts showed concli- f 
sively that the cooperation had noth- 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Dear Chief: 


We GUARANTEE thot your 
men will be pleased with 
Stanbury uniforms, well made 
to each man’s measure from 
pre-shrunk and mothproofed 
quality fabrics, in regulation 
style or a dignified new de- 
sign to your liking, ot no 
extra charge over our regu- 
lar low prices. 












Drop us a line for 
complete informa- 
tion. No obligation 
. + + + Satisfaction 
guaranteed! Ad- 
dress: 


Stanbury & Company 


Dept. L, 720 Delaware, Kansas City 5, Mo. 





BADGER UNIFORM SHIRTS 
| Wiyole MN Nal se welaele l= 


g 
g Form Fitted 
BADGER 





Regular 
and 
Summer 
SHIRTS 
for 


POLICE 


SHIRT COMPANY 


Racine, Wis. 





POLICE UNIFORMS 
and 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for 
our New 
Circular +78 


Russell Uniform Co. 


192 LEXINGTON AVE., 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 6-0828 
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WANTED 


Sell me your Antique Guns 
Old Colts — Derringers — 
Freaks — Oddities — Curiosities 


TOP PRICES PAID 
Robert Abels 


860 Lexington Avenue 
New York 21, New York 
Phone REgent 4-5116 





CROSSING GUARD HATS 


Used by Policewomen Throughout U.S.A. 





@ Interchangeable Crowns 
@ Usable Any Seasone Can be Dry Cleaned 
@ Only $llea. @ Additional Crowns $2 ea. 


M. G. KANTOR & COMPANY 


40 West 37th St. New York 18, N. Y. 


B & W Lie Detector 


The modern means of 
Instrumental Lie Detection 





Write: 


B & W ASSOCIATES 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
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BARGAINS 


IN USED SIRENS AND 
BEACON RAY LIGHTS, 


SIX & TWELVE VOLTS AVAILABLE. 


CONVERT 


your six volt sirens to twelve volts. 
Guaranteed work done. $15.00 per unit 
F.0.B. Fort Myers, Fla. For full infor- 
mation write, 


EDWIN R. JENNY 


2024 HEITMAN STREET 
FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


BLAK-RAY 
Black Light 
Criminology Kit 
Complete $67.20 


Includes complete equipment and 
instructions for black-light fluo- 
rescent identification, tracing, trail- 
ing, tampering, document inspec- 
tion, clue analysis. 





For full information write — 
BLACK LIGHT Corp. of America 
Dept. LO, San Gabriel, Calif. 
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POLICE EQUIPMENT 


Leather Goods - All Accessories 
* Free Catalog 






Gir 
GUNS 


WE BUY - SELL - TRADE 


ED AGRAMONTE INC. 


201 WARBURTON AVENUE 
YONKERS, N. Y. YOnkers 5-3600 














DO YOU WANT THE BEST? 


Buy 
“LIFET«ME”’ 
PLASTIC POLICE CLUBS 
AND NIGHTSTICKS 
for a Lifetime of Service 
and Dependability 
Ovr Guarantee: If You Break It, 
Return it For A New One FREE. 


Sizes 
BILLIES — 10” to 16 inches 
NIGHTSTICKS — 20” to 26 inches 


Brochure and Price List 
Sent on Request 
S. H. RICHARDS CO. P.O. Box 181 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturer 









and Distributor 














POLICE GUNS 


fast delivery - 


prepaid. 


ROBERT S. 
FRIELICH 
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“HEAD - MASTER” * 


POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 





“AMERICA’S FINEST’ 
WORN FROM COAST TO COAST 
Write Today For Illustrated Police 
Cap Circular or See Your Local Dealer. 


Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. 
21 Edinboro St., Dept. L, Boston 11, Mass. 
Est. 1895 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
Q. In a prosecution for failure to stop 


who had attempted to procure false 
testimony, be held as an accom- 
plice? 

A, Yes. 

















































Q. Regarding character or reputation 
of the accused, under the rules of 
evidence, how is character defined? 


PAK-FONE 


2-WAY RADIO 


e HAND-CARRIED. EXTREMELY 
COMPACT. 

e BUILT-IN LOUD SPEAKER. 
CONVENIENT MONITORING. 

e RELAY SQUELCH. SILENCE BETWEEN 
CALLS. 

@e CONNECTOR FOR POWER SUPPLY. 
SAVES BATTERIES. 

e WITH UPC-100, OPERATES FROM 
6, 12, 24 VDC AND 117 VAC. 

e ON-OFF INDICATOR LIGHT. AVOIDS 
RUN-DOWN BATTERIES. 

e TOP PERFORMER IN ALL 
COMPETITIVE TESTS. 

e A HEIMARK DESIGN. FCC AND 
FCDA DESIGNATIONS. 


The Model H/M Pak-Fone is being widely ac- 
cepted by Police and Fire Departments because 
it does not require holding a handset to the ear. 
Also, the annoying “rushing”’ characteristic of 
other hand carried portables on standby is 
eliminated by the use of a relay squelch. 


Write or wire today for a demonstration in 


after an accident, may a witness Q 


Character A. 


| Announcing the Model H/M | 


INDUSTRIAL RADIO CORP. 
428 N. Parkside Ave. © Chicago 44,Ill. © Phone: AUstin 7-8888 





. It means reputation, consensus as 


to conduct, among neighbors, 
friends and acquaintances. 


. Under what circumstances may the 


state offer evidence of bad char- 
acter? 


A. When the accused by his defense 


endeavors to show good character. 


. May the prosecution attack the 


accused as to his character for ve- 
racity, even though the accused does 
not present evidence of good char- 
acter? 

Yes. The credibility of the accused 
if he testifies may be attacked the 
Same way as any other witness, by 
rebuttable evidence. 






Industrial Radio Universal Power 
Converter UPC-100 

New power supply operates 

Pak-Fone and other portable 2-way 

radio equipment from 6, 12, and 24 

volt storage batteries or 117 

volts A.C. 





your community or send for literature. . _ 
} 
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Q. 


o> 


. No. Evidence of good or bad chay. 


. May the credibility of a characte 


o> © 


. May the accused offer evidence oj 


. Yes, if attacked by the state. 
. May the state offer evidence of bag 


. Not before the accused has put his 


. Is evidence of good or bad charar. 


. This evidence is restricted to gen- 


. During the trial of the accused for 


. Yes, evidence of a similar crime, 


. During the trial of the accused for 


. Evidence of other acts that havea 


. May evidence be offered of another 


. No. 
. May evidence be offered as proof 


. Yes, where the proving of either 


. Where the accused offers defense 


. Yes, if the attempted larceny 


. At the trial of the accused may 


. Yes, if the other crimes are of the 


Can a character witness be ques. 
tioned relative to specific acts of 
bad conduct? 








acter is restricted to genera] repu- 
tation. 








witness be attacked? 
Yes. 






reputation for truth and veracity» 


character before the accused offers 
to prove his good character? 


character in issue. 


ter restricted to general reputation. 
or may specific acts be extended to 
particulars? 


eral reputation and not extended to 
particulars. 


Evidence of Other Crimes 


one crime, may evidence be offered 
of a similar crime, to show the 
presence of some specific intent? 


when relevant, may be offered to 
show specific intent. 


one crime, may evidence be offered 
of other acts, relevant upon the 
general issue? 


logical connection and reveal evi- 
dence of knowledge, design, plan, 
scheme, or conspiracy of the crime 
charged, are admissible. 


crime to prove guilt of that charged 
in the indictment? 


of another crime when two or more 
crimes are part of one transaction? 


crime necessitates the proving of 
the other. 


evidence, in a charge of attempted 
larceny of an automobile, pleading 
that the attempt was unintentional 
and an accident, and that he 
thought it was his own car, may the 
prosecution offer evidence of simi- 
lar prior attempts to show that the 
act was not accidental? 


larceny of an automobile had bee? 
accomplished by similar acts in the 
past. 


evidence of other crimes be ad- 
mitted if it tends to prove a plal, 
system, habit or scheme of related 
offenses? 


same general character. 
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IS YOUR BUDGET LIMITED? 


IF YOU CAN’T HAVE THE BEST FOR ECONOMY REASONS, 
THEN CHOOSE THE NEXT TO THE BEST — 


OUR 33rd ANNIVERSARY SPECIALS 


SIRCHIE MODEL X 
FINGER PRINT 
CAMERA 

$86.50 complete 


#X921 
Sirchie CARRYING 
CASE $11.50 
(no sales to 
dealers) 








Your name or department 
stamped in gold on camera 
or case free, if desired. 


The sturdy X921 Sirchie carrying case 
accommodates the camera, film holders, 
film, batteries, powders, lifters, brushes, 
Negative size 24x34 etc. 














EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT 
CAMERA EQUIPPED WITH: 


1 Anastigmat coated Lens (American made) Since this is our 33rd anniversary and due to the fact we just 
1 Automatic Exposure Timer had a tremendous quantity of special lenses optically ground 
1 Ground Glass Viewing Frame at a substantial savings, we gladly pass on this savings to you. 
1 Cut film holder, 2x3 . , ‘ 

2 Search Long-Life Batteries As manufacturers of the famous “Search” line of finger print 
1 Light-On Indicator and evidence cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the 
1 Box 2%4x3%"' Film (25 sheets) same workmanship and precision in the construction of the 


Model X Camera as you would receive when purchasing one 
of our higher priced camera units. 


Manufactured only by Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories, Berlin, 
N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia) . 


THE SEARCH SUPER SEVEN +1441 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for 7 large 2 oz. 
jars (7 colors) of SEARCH SUPER FINGER PRINT POWDERS, 
IN A STURDY, HIGH QUALITY, LEATHERETTE CARRYING 
CASE. 


NEXT TO OUR VOLCANO LATENT FINGER PRINT POW- 

. . . DERS, THE SEARCH SUPER ECONOMY POWDERS ARE 

Seven 2 oz. jars, seven colors, in professional case $8.50. PROVEN AND GUARANTEED TO BE AS GOOD OR BETTER 
(No dealers) THAN ANY OTHER BRAND ON THE MARKET. 





SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT AND 
EVIDENCE CAMERA 


The C a capable of delivering photographic evidence 
Works on A.C. and batteries. Uses Film, or film pack, 
24x34" and 34x44’. Send for literature. 


SIMPLE — SHARP AND TRUSTY. Price $138.00. 





OUR CATALOG ISSUED UPON REQUEST 








® Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories, Inc. 


ng BERLIN, N. J., U.S.A. 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD FIRST IN RESEARCH OLDEST IN THE NATION 
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Book Reviews 


by Irving B. Zeichner 


DEFENSE INVESTIGATION, by Ed- 
‘ward N. Bliss, Jr. 255 pp. Charles C. 
Thomas. $6.50. 


A FEDERAL JUDGE RECENTLY attacked 
the public defender system as bearing 
a disturbing similarity to totalitarian 
procedure. The time-honored practice 
has been for the court to appoint 
members of the bar to defend indigents 
accused of crime. 

One argument against the public 
defender system is that there is a sift- 
ing of the deserving from the non- 
deserving cases by the defender, If it 
is said that the defender can be im- 
partial in spite of his publicly-com- 
pensated position, just as a judge is 
impartial between the state and the 
defendant, the answer is that it is not 
enough that he be impartial. He must 
be partisan for the accused. 

On January 9, 1914, the office of 
Public Defender, the first of its kind 
in the United States, was opened for 


business in the County of Los Angeles. 
A defendant who is charged in the 
Superior Court with the commission 
of contempt, misdemeanor or felony, 
and who is without counsel or the 
money or property with which to hire 
one, may, upon request or upon order 
of the Court, have the Public Defender 
represent him. 

In Defense Investigation, Edward N. 
Bliss, Jr., Chief Investigator for the 
Los Angeles County Public Defender, 
has set forth a personal record of how 
the system functions in the field. It 
is a story other than the police side 
of the picture that is told in the lan- 
guage of the investigator. The first 
part of the book is given over to the 
origin, operation and ethics of defense 
investigation, and the balance to a case 
study of various investigations. 

The author correctly states that the 
determination of innocence or guilt is 
no part of his job. He knows that the 
police, being on the other side of the 
fence, are chary of furnishing in- 
formation to an investigator for the 
public defender. His answer has always 
been: “Our job is to seek the facts to 
see that justice is done. It isn’t,.our 
duty to put a guilty man on the stteet. 
Neither is it our duty to allow an 
innocent man to be put in the peni- 
tentiary.” 

Mr. Bliss states that a difficult situ- 
ation facing a public defender investi- 


gator is that of trying to convince the 
defendant that you are there to help 
him. To begin with, he says, the de. 
fendant looks upon you as a repre ff 
sentative of the court. Therein lies the 
problem. 

As a personal story, this book is no} 
without interest. The defense investi. 
gator recounts: “In one case I was 
sitting next to the accused. Suffering 
from a slight nose cold, I reached for 
my handkerchief. Immediately yoy 
could hear the clicking of cameras op 
time exposure and the following edition 
had pictures with the caption, ‘Defense 
Investigator Weeps at Trial.’”’ 

Another anecdote is worth relating. 
According to the author, “I was look. 
ing for a woman of questionable char- 
acter who was reported as having 
witnessed a certain incident. As she 
came to the door in answer to my ring, 
I asked, ‘Madam, may I have a few 
minutes of your time,’ to which she 
replied, ‘You sure can, honey, have 
you got a dollar?’” 

While hardly a definitive work, the 
Bliss study is not without value as an 
aid in evaluating the day-by-day op- f} 
eration of the public defender system. f) 
It sheds much light on a subject that 
is still in controversy at bar association 
meetings. 

(Continued on Page 22) 





2 PANTS 
| COAT 


@ Inside pockets 


FOR THE FIRST TIME— 
TWO TROUSER UNIFORMS 
ALL WOOL 
15-15% OZ. POLICE 
BLUE SERGE 


$59.95 


UNIFORM COAT 


e Any state or city seal buttons 


Now BUY YOUR POLICE UNIFORMS DIRECT FROM 


SOMES UNIFORMS 


IKE-STYLE BLOUSE 
UNLINED 
ALL WOOL FABRICS 


14 oz. serge 
1S\% oz. serge 
18 oz. whpcd 
19 oz. whpcd 
18 oz. elas 


POLICE PANTS 


POLICE 
EMERGENCY 
COVERALLS 


| emercency | 


$19.50 
21.50 
21.50 
23.50 
24.50 


@ Rayon satin lined 


UNIFORM TROUSERS 
Zipper fly 


Two billy pockets 
Boat drill pocketing 
Low watch pocket 


POLICE SWEATERS EMBROIDERED 
Navy blue all wool. $5.98 


POLICE VESTS 


Navy blue, zipper 
front 


ZIPPER FLY 
TWO BILLY POCKETS 
ALL WOOL 
14 oz. serge $ 

1514 oz. serge 
18-19 oz. elastic 
18 oz. whpced 

19 oz. whped 


EMBLEMS BREECHES 


15 V4 oz. serge. $22.50 
1-12 $1.50 eo. 18 oz. whpcd 23.50 
po ge a $ a 19 oz. whpcd 25.50 
18 oz. elas 27.50 


SOMES UNIFORMS 
A Uniform for Every Need 


PARAMUS, N. J. 


Navy blue . $66 dz. 
White 66 dz. 


REGULATION 
UNIFORM CAPS 
8 Pt. Style. Short or Med. 

Peaks. 
SERGE or WHIPCORD 
$3.50. 

REGULATION 
ELBECO 
UNIFORM SHIRTS 
Light blue $3.95 
Nickel grey 3.95 
Navy blue, B/B 4.25 
Navy blue, eyelets 4.75 

Metal buttons 
per set 1.00 


698 PATROL & 


CIVIL DEFENSE 
ARM BANDS 





65 STATE ROUTE 17 Quotations given on all bids. 
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get 


POWERFUL 
RECEPTION 


in weak signal areas 


with these ALL-NEW 
| HE 


monitoradio 


receivers from 








Now you can expand your communi- 















having cations system with the first really high 
As she quality FM receivers ever offered at 
y ring, popular prices. These ultra-sensitive 
f new MONITORADIOS pull in weak 
a Tew signals loud and clear—built for 
ch she round-the-clock duty to keep all 
have stations constantly alerted... fully 
‘ informed . . . effectively coordinated. 
Indispensable for police, fire, civil 
‘k, the defense and similar emergency units. 
as an f— 
AY Op- 
ystem. 
t that 
ciation 
mi the 





MINUTE MAN 


MR-33, MR-10—Tunable FM receivers 
for powerful, static-free monitoring of 
all stations on either the 30-50 or 152- 
174 me band. 3 uv sensitivity. 7 tubes 
plus rectifier. 

















SIGNAL MASTER 


MRC-33, MRC-10—For the first 
time, a low cost crystal-controlled 
receiver of quality design. Pre-set to 
any frequency in the 25-54 or 147-174 
me bands. 2.5 yv sensitivity. 8 tubes 
plus rectifier. Crystal included. 









Both units feature powerful 5” 
speaker, fully tuned RF stage, built-in 
squelch. Housed in rugged metal cabi- 
nets. 110-120V, 60 cycle, AC only. 
U.L. approved. The Minute Man— 
$64.50. The Signal Master—$76.50. 









Write today for information describing all 










MONITORADIOS —the world’s most com- 
SE plete line of emergency receiving equipment. 
4 
DIVISION of I. D. E. A., Inc. 
7900 Pendleton Pike, 
2 Indianapolis 26, Indiana 
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{ ? Cattle 


Notes on Rustling 


|\A4 


by W. D. Blackwell 
Prosecuting Attorney 
Stone County, Miss. 





Ar COMMON LAW larceny was the tak- 
ing and carrying away of the personal 
property of another, with the felonious 
intent to steal. The intent was and still 
is to permanently deprive the victim 
of his personal property. “A momen- 
tary loss of possession is not what has 
been guarded against with such severe 
penalties.” ‘Holmes’ The Common Law 
—pg. 71) 

An intent, although silent and con- 
cealed, is a real attitude of mind. In 
the theft of cattle the intent to steal 
may be inferred from attempts at con- 
cealment; attempts to dispose of the 
property quickly; transportation from 
the place from which stolen; sale, bar- 
ter, flight or preparation therefor; 
actions and statements evincing guilt; 


admissions, inconsistent statements; 
alteration of brand; confession of 
guilt. 


It is not necessary that the motive 
be proved, but it is admissible and de- 
sirable, since it gives the prosecutor an 
insight into the mind of the accused 
and sheds light on his intent. 

Courts take judicial notice of the 


| fact that cattle are personal property. 


It is necessary that the stolen cattle 
be identified. This may be done by evi- 
dence of color and markings, scars, ear 
marks, ear tattooing, photographs, 
burned and acid brands, horns, sex, 
age, weight, nose prints, deformities, 


peculiar characteristics, and recogni- | 


tion by the cattle of persons and cattle 


| dogs to whom they are accustomed. 


(Some cows wi'l permit only one per- 
son to milk them.) 

Evidence must be presented showing 
the ownership of the cattle; lacking 


| this, it must be shown that the cattle 


belong to a person other than the ac- 


| cused, and that the taking was without 


the consent of the owner. Direct, docu- 


mentary and circumstantial evidence | 
may be introduced as to the title of the | 


cattle: brands, nose prints, 


photo- | 


graphs, bills of sale, testimony of the | 


owner, possession, and the testimony 
of the person from whom the title was 


| acquired, and witnesses thereto. 


The loss of the cattle, the time or 
discovery thereof, the accused’s pos- 
session or recent disposition thereof 
and the taking may be shown. Eye- 
witnesses may testify to all of this. 


If the stolen cattle have been driven 
away on the hoof, testimony may be 
received of tracking them. Admissible 
in evidence are moulage impressions of 

(Continued on Next Page) 







































NOW!... THE coaT 
THAT’S DESIGNED FOR 


GREATER SAFETY! 


NEW POLICE RAINCOAT 


colder climates 


areas. 


men 


women. 


as outside with 


Latex. 


will not peel. 


apart. 


@ Lighter in weight but tougher — more pli- 


able, flexible — easier to work in. 


@ Will fold or roll neatly .. . 
pactly. 


@ Will not mildew even if folded damp. 


@ Coated inside as well 
choice 
of Rubber or Neoprene 
Guaranteed 
100% waterproof .. . 







@ Regular weight for 


lightweight for warmer 


@ Sizes to fit all police- 
lightweight 
coats to fit all police- 


@ Seams guaranteed not to leak or come 


more com- 


@ Snap closures in front, bottom vent in rear 


— larger arm sockets permit free movement — 





Cap-covers to match... 


FROG BRAND‘ 


W rite for 


folder 


and prices 


larger cut-through slash pockets accommodate 
bulky books — no lining to snag on firearms. 


three sizes — S-M-L 


THE H. M. SAWYER & SON CO. | 
| 20 Thorndike St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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| 7 Cattle 
Notes on Rustling 


(Continued from Page 21) 
tracks, the footprints of the driver or 
his mount, with proved impressions 
for comparison, and expert testimony 
thereon. 


Concerning tracks, Paul L. Kirk 
writes in Crime Investigation, pub- 
Interscience, New York: 


lished by 

mm . Cattle and horse tracks are 
most common in criminal investigation 
and both are readily identified from 
their character and size. The relatively 
large cloven hoof of the cow leaves a 
track that is readily distinguished 
from the smaller cloven hooves of 
sheep or swine. The horse, with a 
rather large solid hoof, usually shod, is 
also readily distinguished. Much can 
be deduced by examination of the shoe 
marks, and such features as limping of 
the horse, speed, and even load can be 
estimated by those experienced in the 
field.”’ 

If a calf dropped by a cow was stolen 
before the owner saw it or knew of its 
existence, evidence is admissible of 
the cow’s breeding date; her subse- 
quent pregnancy and period of gesta- 
tion; the blood lines of the bull; photo- 
graphs of cow, bull and calf; expert 


pa) 


opinion as to whether the calf could 
have been born of the alleged progeni- 
tors; and the actions of the cow in 
claiming her calf. (Dairy cows will 
often claim any calf, but this is not 
common among range cows. A range 
cow may fail to claim her calf, after 
about a week; but she will generally 
linger where she last saw it, and bawl 
for it for several days.) 

In cases where cattle have been 
slaughtered shortly after being stolen, 
their identity may be proved by ex- 
pert testimony estimating their size 
and weight from carcass and hide. 
Testimony may be received of the col- 
or, markings, brand, scars, size of the 
hide as well as photographs thereof. 
(Brands are visible on the inner side of 
the hide as well as on the outer.) If 
the head should be recovered, the face 
and horns may also be identified; or if 
the animal should be polled or de- 
horned, this may be shown. The sale, 
barter or other disposition, or attempts 
thereat, of the carcass or hide are ad- 
missible, The hide and remains of the 
animal—which refrigeration will pre- 
serve—may be received in evidence. 

Stolen cattle that have been trans- 
ported by truck may be identified by 
license plate number, moulage impres- 
sions of the tire track, cattle hair 
found on nails or in splinters of the 
truck bed, and by matched pieces of 
rope from the truck and the scene of 


f NEW PROTECTION 





| THE CLEAR-VUE SAFETY SHIELD 


THE CLEAR-VUE SAFETY SHIELD 
is the only shield that: 





| CLEAR-VUE makes one-man police cars 
| safe and practical. 


George F. Cake Co. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Dept. B - P.O. Box 649 - Berkeley, Calif. 
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loading. Should the stolen cattle 
located at a stockyard or cattle marke: 
admissible in evidence are document 
as to shipper or license plate number 
of the shipper’s truck, and testimony 
of persons witnessing the transports. 
tion, possession, sale or payment in th 
transaction. 

Evidence of a similar pattern ugeg 
in other crimes by the accused may ly 
shown. Cattle rustlers, like other “grig. 

(Continued on Page 32) 










Book Review (From Page % 

Yet, as United States District Coyr; 
Judge Dimock pointed out in th 
American Bar Association Journal 
“We can never learn the virtues an 
vices of the public defender system by 
asking those who are familiar with its 
workings. The only ones who have 
first-hand knowledge are the accused 
and we cannot get honest answer 
from them. Just like accused repre. 
sented by counsel whom they then- 
selves have paid, the acquitted ones 
are full of praise and the others say 
that everything is wrong.” 





OUR NEXT ISSUE 


As usual, the November issue 
is our annual “Gun Guide” and 
Directory. Be sure to look for it. 
You will want to keep it as a 
handy reference book. 











protects police drivers from all types 
of assault from back-seat prisoners 


avoids the “bird cage"’ look of 
restraint vehicles 


provides ample front-seat head room 


allows unobstructed, undistorted 
rear-view vision 


is made of the same durable 
Plexiglas used in planes 


is curved for maximum tensile 
strength 
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says WILLIAM A. CHRISTIE, 
late president, Highway Outfitting Co., Inc. 


4 Writing in a recent issue of Law and Order, Mr. Christie 
emphasized the importance of the uniform you wear and the 
need for fabrics of maximum sunfastness, uniformity in shade, 
stability in color. And Mr. Christie pointed out that fabrics of 
Raeford Worsted Corp. (formerly known as American Woolen Co.) 
fill all of these requirements. 




















Woven to meet the most exacting government standards, 
every yard of Raeford Worsted guarantees you: 
e the finest fabric you can buy 


e long-lasting good looks 
e long-wearing construction 


Whether you want serge or whip-cord or Elastique— 
Raeford is the name to look for. 
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JZ For the nation’s finest . . . the finest worsted 
Buingh RAEFORD WORSTED CORPORATION 
" 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y.- A MEMBER OF BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES 
oven into the life of America 
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THE NATIONAL MATCHES 
AT 
CAMP PERRY, OHIO 

I have just returned from Camp 
‘Perry, Ohio, scene of the 1956 National 
Matches. Located a few miles west 
of Port Clinton, Ohio, Camp Perry 
is named to commemorate Admiral 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie during the 
American Revolution. The National 
Matches were established by Act of 
Congress in 1903. The first matches 
were held that year, with participation 
limited to teams from the regular 
services and state National Guard 
organizations. 

With the passage of the National 
Defense Act in 1916, participation of 
civilian teams from each state was also 
authorized, and the Small Arms Firing 
School was established in 1918 to play 
a major role in the National Match 
program. The National Champion- 
ships of the National Rifle Association 
have been an important part of the 
National Match program from its in- 
ception. The culminating features in 
the various classes of firing are the 
National Trophy Individual and Team 
Rifle and Pistol Matches. The National 
Matches are conducted with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Army 
and under supervision of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice. 

During the fifty-two years since the 
establishment of the National Matches, 
many trophies have been provided for 
award to outstanding teams and indi- 
viduals in the National Trophy 
Matches. The backgrounds of these 
trophies are interesting. The ‘“Na- 
tional Trophy” was provided by the 
law enacted by Congress in 1903, which 
created the National Matches. The 
“Hilton Trophy,” placed in competi- 
tion in 1878, and the “Soldier of Mara- 
thon Trophy,” in 1875, were both pre- 
sented to the National Rifle Associa- 


Weapon-Wise 


A Technical Repost on Wenpou fr Lew Exhiomend 





sal 


tion. The latter trophy, provided by 
the State of New York, is the oldest 
in existence. Formerly, it was given as 
first prize in the Interstate Military 
Match. In 1903, when Congress insti- 
tuted the National Matches, the trophy 
was presented to the United States 
Government by the National Rifle 
Association. It is now awarded to the 
high-scoring civilian team in the Na- 
tional Trophy Rifle Team Match. To 
name but a few of the famous tro- 
phies competed for each year at Camp 
Perry, there are: the “Minute Man 
Trophy,” authorized by the National 
Board, and placed in competition in 
1925; the “Rattlesnake Trophy,” a 
beautiful bronze piece executed by 
Frederick Remington, placed in com- 
petition in 1938; the “Pershing 
Trophy,” presented by General John J. 
Pershing, and placed in competition 
in 1927; the “Daniel Boone Trophy,” 
placed in competition in 1925. 





~ aw Ea. 

A view of the stands behind the firing 
line and of the over 800 students who 
attended the 1956 Small Arms Firing 
School at Camp Perry, Ohio, August 
19 through 21. 


Two new trophies were recently 
added to this already impressive ar- 
ray. One, the “Citizens Service Pistol 
Trophy,” a large sterling silver bowl, 
was presented to the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice by 























DEPARTMENT GUNSMITHS — RELOADERS — HOBBYISTS 


guns ... many columns of gunsmithing tools 
and accessories . . . HiStandard and Ruger Pis- 
tols . . . technical dope and stats. on all sights 
and scopes carries . . . loading tools and dies & 
how to order parts for them . . . powder meas- 
ures & scales . shot and wads in bulk and 
small lots. 

As a matter of fact, men, if you do any kind 
of gun work for the department or for your- 
selves our catalog is a personalized book just 

or you. If you do gunsmithing on the side and sell accessories in connection with your hobby, 
our catalog is for you. , 
Ordered on department letterhead—Free! To those who just want to look thru it—half a buck. 


BOB BROWNELL’S, Corner Main & Third, Montezuma, lowa 
Suppliers to the profession for over a decade and a half 


In our new catalog you'll find everything from 
A to Z (Abrasives to Zebrawood) you will ever 
need for all the many phases of gun work... 


gun bluing solutions of many kinds . . . every 
thing for making a stock from start to finish 

- handtools, fixtures & jigs . . . all popular 
scopes & mounts; iron sights for rifles & shot- 
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by 
David O. Moreton, 
Technical Editor 
the National Rifle Association of 
America. The second, the “Military 
Police Corps Pistol Trophy,” was pre- 
sented to this same board in 1956 


through private subscriptions among 
the officers and enlisted men of the 
Military Police Corps. It is to be 





The members of the United States 
Olympic Free Pistol Team (left to 
right): M/Sgt. Huelet L. Benner of 
West Point, New York; CWO Offutt 
Pinion of the Naval Air Station, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey; with 
Elmer W. Hilden of the U. S. Border 
Patrol, their alternate. 


awarded for the first time this year to 
the competitor making the highest in- 
dividual score in the National Trophy 
Pistol Team Match. 

Over 900 shooters, civilian and mili- 
tary, from the 48 states and Alaska, 
Hawaii and Cuba, were present on 
August 17th for the start of the three- 
day training course of the Small Arms 
Firing School, which has been con- 
ducted yearly since its inception in 
1918. Major Donald A. Butler, Infan- 
try, present director of the Small Arms 
Firing School, and his staff from Fort 
Benning, Georgia, did an outstanding 
job with Operation Bull’s Eye, as they 
called the program. 

The school was in session from 17:30 
am. until 5:30 p.m. daily for three 
days. The initial day’s program in- 
cluded orientation, registration of stu- 
dents, mechanical training of US 
Pistol Cal. 45 M1911A1, and prepara- 
tory marksmanship. The second day 
covered ball- and dummy-firing, first- 
shot exercises, and firing of the Na- 
tional Match Course. On the morning 
of the final day the Nationa! Match 
Course was again fired, followed in the 
afternoon by a demonstration of the 
F.B.I. Practical Pistol Course, talks on 
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range management, training aids and 
tricks of the trade, range safety and a 
panel discussion. 

The panel discussion proved to be 
extremely noteworthy, inasmuch as 
the panelists were nine of this coun- 
try’s finest pistol shooters: 

Lt. Col. William Hancock, Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia; 1st Lt. William McMil- 
lian, U.S.M.C., Turtle Creek, 
Pennsylvania; Lt. Harry Reeves, De- 
troit Police and 1953 and 1954 U. S. 
pistol champion; CWO O. K. Wein- 
meister, Fort Benning, Georgia; Joseph 
T. White, U. S. Border Patrol, El Paso, 
Texas; Maj. Ben C. Curtis, Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia; CWO O. Pinion, U.S.N. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey; Mrs. Ger- 
trude Bachstrom, Joaquim, Washing- 
ton, 1955 Woman’s Pistol Champion; 
and M/Sgt. Huelet L. Benner, West 
Point, New York, U. S. Pistol Cham- 
pion as well as International Pistol 
Champion. The comments of this 
panel of experts indicate that certain 


ee | 





John C, Forman, of the U. S. Border 
Patrol, Detroit, Michigan, winner of 
the International Rapid Fire Pistol 
Match at Camp Perry. Patrolman 
Forman will represent the United 
States as the senior member of the 
Rapid Fire Olympic Pistol Team in 
Melbourne this fall. 


THE 
€€ SONIC EAR-VALV 


If your dealer can’t supply you 
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A view of the 50-yard firing line dur- 
ing a slow-fire stage, with members 
of the California Highway Patrol, 
San Antonio Police Department and 
Sheriffs Department, Los Angeles 
County, shooting with civilians and 
members of the all-Army team. 


facts heretofore presented in numerous 
authoritative texts cannot be regarded 
as the last word. One illuminating fact 
brought out in the panel discussion is 
that through wide experimentation 
and lengthy practice, each had de- 
veloped his own particular technique. 
Each of these crack shots stands, aims, 
grips differently. One shoots with one 
eye closed; another with both eyes 
opened. One expert sights at six o’- 
clock; another in the black. Varying 
grips are used, etc. 

In subsequent installments of the 
Marksmanship Series I will recount 
much of the technical material I 
gathered during attendance at the 
Small Arms Firing School. But here 
and now, let me emphasize that any 
department that has or plans a marks- 
manship program would do well to 
send its head instructor to Camp Perry 
for the Small Arms Firing School. It 
provides an invaluable education in 
training techniques, and is, moreover, 
inexpensive. Be sure to make early 
reservations for billeting space. 

Aside from bringing together the 
best shooters of the land, this year’s 
National Matches served another pur- 
pose. From the participants were 
chosen the United States’ shooting 
representatives to the 1956 Olympic 
Games at Melbourne, Australia, to be 
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held this fall. The Olympic tryouts 
took place just prior to the usual 
matches. On August 14th the Interna- 
tional Free Pistol Match was held for 
sixty shots at 50 meters, slow fire on a 
50 meter International Target in 6 
series of 10 shots each, with a break of 
30 minutes after the third series of 10 
shots. The time limit was 20 minutes 
for each series of 10 shots. Of the 209 
competitors in this match, the top 27 
_ were eligible to compete in the Olympic 
Semi-Final Elimination Match, held 
the next day. Five of the 27 eligibles 
were police officers, with Elmer W. 
Hilden, of the U. S. Border Patrol, in 
second place. The final match deter- 
mined the two-man International Free 
Pistol Team. Patrolman Hilden will go 
to Australia as an alternate to M/Sgt. 
Huelet L. Benner and CWO Offutt 
Pinion, first- and second-place win- 
ners, respectively. All three were shoot- 
ing the Swiss-made Hammerlie Free 
Pistol with adjustable grips, sights and 
set trigger. 

In the other match, to determine the 
two Olympic team members for the 
International Rapid Fire Competition, 
284 competed. Each fired 60 shots, 
i.e., 30 shots, once repeated, as follows: 
30 shots in 6 series of 5; 2 series of 8 
seconds each; 2 series of 6 seconds 
each; and 2 series of 4 seconds each. 
A miss automatically eliminated the 
competitor from a place on the team. 





A tense moment for CWO Offutt Pinion 
as Mr. M. Driver, official pistol 
referee for targets 1-100, plugs a 
shot. CWO Pinion put two shots 
through the same hole. Unfortu- 
nately, the difference could not be 
detected and he lost 10 points, req- 
uisite by official rules. 


At the end of the two days required to 
fire the first phase of this competition, 
John C. Forman, of the U. S. Border 
Patrol, was in second place. He moved 
forward through the semifinals and 
finished in first place, with M/Sgt. 
John H. Beaumont, Air National 
Guard, Honolulu, T.H., second. M/Ssgt. 
Robert O. Jones, USMC, of Stockton, 
California, was third. He will serve as 
an alternate in the absence of either 
Forman or Beaumont. 
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WILLIAM’S SERVICE DEP’T 


Leading law enforcement groups use the Williams 
facilities because the prices are right — delivery is 
prompt and the service department, considered one of 
the finest in America, backs up the equipment. 12,000 
to 15,000 guns are serviced every year by the Wil- 
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LOAD YOUR OWN AMMUNITION 


You can get better ammunition at about one-fifth the 
cost. This means that your department can do five 
times the shooting for the same price. And hand 
loading is easy. We stock all leading lines of hand 
loading equipment plus the components. 
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Our special police bulletin gives you complete 
information. Write for your copy today! 
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As the matches progressed, th, 
number of competitors was Overwhelm. 
ing. The first relay had to be schedule 
for 6:00 a.m., and firing continued gj 
day until retreat. Many of the match 
had over 900 competitors firing, 4) 
other matches, with the exception ¢ 
the NRA Headquarters Building Mata, 
with 736 competitors, had an averag 
of roughly 890 shooters competing 
According to classification, the shoot. 
ers were grouped generally as in match 
216—The Any Center Fire Timed Fir 
Match, 20 shots, Timed Fire, 25 yards: 
total competitors 903; 285 master 
423 experts, 121 sharpshooters and % 
marksmen. 


Equipment on the Firing Line 
The line of varied accessories that ap. 
peared, as each relay took its place on 
the firing line, was very interesting 
Most prevalent was the use of Mitch- 
ell’s Shooting Glasses; just about 75% 
of the shooters were wearing them on 
and off the firing line. Many made ug 
of the Merit Gunsight Company's 
(Oakland, Calif.) Iris Shutter Optica) 
Attachment, which fastens to the 
shooting glasses. It is possible to adjust 
the aperture of this attachment to any 
diameter from .020 up to and including 
.155 of an inch by simply opening or 
closing the Iris Shutter with a turn of 
the knurled ring left or right. 





Lt. Jack O. Larned of the San Antonio 
Police Department fires a Ruger re- 
built especially for him by a gun- 
smith. It is a .32-caliber center fire. 
Lt. Larned fired the slow-fire stage, 
using his special Ruger as a single- 
shot pistol. He used factory-loaded 
wadcutter ammunition. 


Early in the Marksmanship Series ! 
mentioned the Sigma Engineering 
Company’s Lee Sonic Ear-Valv and the 
help it gives in cutting down the blast 
from adjacent shooters on the range 
At Camp Perry Lee Sonic Ear-Valvs 
were everywhere, by far the most 
popular and most widely used device 
on the firing line. 

The universal uniform was chino 0 
khaki pants and shirt and a peaked 
visor cap. The visors were in many 
instances larger and wider than usual 
Army fatigue caps were also promi- 
nent. Many of the local and state po 
lice organization teams had special 
uniforms. These usually consisted o 
loose jackets or shirts with the organl- 
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gation’s name across the back. Detroit 
and Los Angeles both sported the loose 
type of jacket, Los Angeles topping it 
off with a practical black sombrero. 


Foot gear varied, with GI shoes and 
neavy boots in the majority. Members 
of the U. S. Air Force Far East Pistol 
Team wore native Japanese wooden 
clogs and native jackets. 

Weapons on the line were fitted with 
various types of custom grips; grips by 
Lew Sanderson of Milford, Michigan, 
and Herrett’s of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
were most prominent. In the center- 
fre matches very few muzzle brakes 
were in evidence. Likewise, in the .22- 
caliber matches it was apparent that 
the number of compensators or muz- 
le brakes had decreased over last 
year. Accuracy jobs and conversions 
were very evident in the .45- and .22- 
caliber matches. Many Ruger Mark I 
conversions by Giles; Clark and Shoc- 
key were counted. 

Congratulations go to Bill Ruger and 
his hard-working organization for the 
award of an Army contract for 4,000 
Ruger Mark I Target Pistols. If the 
Army continues to go forward with its 
marksmanship program, as appears 
probable, the Army competition at im- 
portant matches throughout the world 
will gain strength and, if successful, 
earn prestige and redeem our national 
standing at the Olympic Games. I cer- 
tainly hope the award of this contract 
marks an era of increased marksman- 
ship activity in the armed forces. 

On the firing line the variety of 
shooting kits was staggering: custom 
kits were everywhere; members of vari- 
ous Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
teams sported numerous varieties made 
especially to their team requirements. 
Those teams and individuals without 
custom kits usually had the Five Gun 
Kit of Pachmayr Gun Works, Inc. of 
Los Angeles on the line with them. Of 
the spotting scopes used, Bausch and 
Lomb’s Bal-Scope SR in 20 power, 
John Unwertl’s Prismatic 20 x 54 Spot- 
ting Scope and the now-disconiinued 
Argus Spotting Scope shared equal 
prominence. The B&L is definitely on 
vhe increase because of its ease of fo- 
cusing. 


Along Commercial Row 

There was much nightly activity 
along Commercial Row, with bull ses- 
sions at every corner, and discussion of 
the relative merits of so-and-so’s 
accuracy job, stocks, sights, ammuni- 
tion or that new Colt-38 with the short 
action, etc., etc. For the most part the 
Manufacturers were present to serve 
their customers. Colt’s, Smith & Wes- 
son, High Standard, and Sturm Ruger 
—all had service personnel on hand to 
Make emergency repairs and last- 
minute adjustments. I checked at each 
company’s hut several times a day, and 
Senerally the big problem was trigger 
pull, I found most shooters enthusias- 
Ue about some of the future plans of 
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Colt’s, High Standard, Smith & Wes- 
son and Sturm Ruger. 

Colt’s was the only major handgun 
manufacturer with test model on dis- 
play. The new Gold Medal Officers 
Model Match in .38 Special with a 
short action and muzzle brake was the 
subject of much diversified comment. 
Colt’s invited and collected written 
comments on the new short action, 

(Continued on Next Page) 





Fuzzy Farrant of the Los Angeles 
Police Department sporting their of- 
ficial shooting outfit—blue slacks, 
black jacket and sombrero with a 
white shirt and black string tie. 
Fuzzy fired a 90 on this stage with 
his Colt Officers Model Match, using 
Winchester Super Match Wad Cut- 
ter ammunition. 







\ POLICE 
ao} 


for a fraction of 
regular cost 





Police departments can triple the amount of 
target practice and spend less than before 
on ammunition by using Lyman Ideal and 


All-American Reloading Tools. A whole 
carton of custom ammunition can be made 
for the cost of a few rounds of factory 
ammunition. Pistol and rifle cartridges, and 
shotgun shells can be reloaded safely and 
easily with an inexpensive set of famous 
Lyman Tools. 

Where departments require officers to buy 
their own practice ammunition, it pays to 
introduce the men to Lyman Tools. Personal 
expenses are slashed, and enthusiasm for 
target practice increases. 

Bullet casting equipment offers everything 
for casting and preparing lead alloy bullets 
for low-cost accurate cartridges. A wide 
choice of Ideal bullet designs is available 
that fill all law enforcement needs, 

FREE New Catalog 

Illustrates and describes Ideal and All-Amer- 
ican Tools, including new, big-volume presses 
ideal for police work. For a complete 
| to reloading, send for the 164-page 
deal Handbook — $1.00 postpaid. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


Middlefield - Connecticut. 
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No. JA1315 Sam 
Browne Belt and 
Swivel Holster 

Above Som Browne 
Belts are made of the 
best 7 to 8 oz. Bridle 
Cowhide Leather. 
These belts can be 
furnished in black, 
white or tan leather. 
When ordering be 
sure to include waist 
measurement. Price: 
$10 per set for any style revolver. 
Sam Browne Belt alone — $6.00 


Black 


wear. 


P 


POLICE EQUIPMENT 


Wow 


STAR, one of the lowest priced handcuffs on the market today, 
made of high grade steel, 
sistant locks, will not lock till applied on prisoner, with two 
Nickel plated. Price: $5.95 


JA 34 Handcuff Case 


High quality Black 7 to 8 oz. 
Bridle Cowhide leather. Price: $1.50 


Q10 Off Duty Holster 
or Russet leather available. | 
These first quality, finely stitched 
holsters, very popular for off duty 
(Available 
eign and domestic revolvers 
or automatics.) 


rice: 
Q10 for all 4” barrel a 
3 


QI1 for all 2” barrel revolvers 


Handcuffs and Cases 


light weight, 10 oz. pick re- 


in both for- 





When ordering Holsters be sure to include Model, Make, Caliber 
and Length of Barrel of Revolver. 











Write for complete catalog of all side arm leather goods and other equipment. Quantity prices 
available on request. Dealer inquiries invited. 
Presently supplying New York City Police. 





JOHN B. ALESSIO 


SERVING MAJOR CITIES FOR OVER 30 


243 PALISADE AVE., CL-6-9771 


YEARS 
CLIFFSIDE PARK, N. J. 
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Weapon-Wise (From Page 27) 
and will use them to further improve 
the design of the model. Also on display 
was an improved version of the Match 
Target Woodsman with a newly de- 
signed trigger guard, and the favored 
pre-war barrel design with barrel 
weights added. 

Remington Arms introduced two 
new lots of match target .22-caliber 
ammunition. The initial introduction 
of the new “new pistol match” am- 
munition proved that it is really “hot.” 
Within one day every dealer on Com- 
mercial Row who had stocked it was 
sold out. This new “new pistol match” 
ammo is in the same familiar green 
box with a white strip label on one 
face reading New Pistol Match. The 
other Remington .22 match ammo was 
Lot Number K10B under the Reming- 
ton brand, and Lot Number K03B un- 
der the Peters brand name. Both were 
giving terrific results in the first days 
of the small-bore rifle matches. 

It was most gratifying to note the 
greatly increased participation in all 
phases of the National Matches. Shoot- 
ing, and especially handgun shooting, 
has grown by leaps and bounds. Civil- 
ian shooting has made great gains, as 
have the various police programs. Some 
of the consistently better scores at the 
matches were fired by police and 
civilian teams. The greater prevalence 
of police teams and police officers at 
the various matches is a step forward 
in better public relations. 


The general aura of good will and 
comaraderie which prevailed through- 
out the week’s activities was an indi- 
cation to me that greater days of 
shooting and even bigger matches are 
ahead. 





Guest Editorial .(From Page 12) 
thinking. Yet I am sure we can all 
agree that, once the objective is 
spelled out, loyalty to that objective 
is a must. It becomes the objective of 
all and remains so until changed or 
modified by the chief. 

In selling the objectives to those 
outside the department the chief 
must have a militant public relations 
program. It is the belief of the writer 
that the sincere and respectable cit- 
izens of the community want and 
will support good law enforcement. 
I believe further they must be ad- 
vised of the objectives of the pro- 
gram and sold on the objectives. 

They do not consider law enforce- 
ment as a personal problem of theirs. 
They have many other personal prob- 
lems and are hesitant to take on 
any more. It is for this reason that 
your public relations program must 
reach them through their interests. 
There is no one-shot capsule to this 


program. It is a continuing thing 
which must be planned, reviewed 
and tailored to the changing times 
In closing I want to make note of 
two methods used by chiefs I haye 
known which I don't believe eye, 
proved adequate. They are: 


1. Force . . . this is unilateral and 
implies direction of subordi. 
nates’ activities by what is re. 
ferred to as “spit and _ polish’ 
discipline. It says in effect, “You 
do as I say or else.” 


2. Paternalism implies the 
benefactor role and in my esti 
mation is somewhat limited 
The chief provides means and 
then hopes for acceptance out 
of loyalty or gratitude. In pro- 
viding the means, he expects 
others to accept them and to 
follow. “Do what I say because 
I am good to you,” and inferen- 
tially, “If you don’t. . . .” 

Finally, it seems to me that we, as 

chief enforcement officers, must in- 
still in our men and the community 
a desire to carry out a program 
which is also theirs. We do not re- 
ceive public support as a matter of 
course; we have to work to earn it. 





FOR 
Revolvers 
9/10 oz. 
Oiled 


Top Grain Oak Bark 
Tanned Leather 


Molded over EXACT 
replica of YOUR gun 











Snap feature allows 


The “Perfect-Fit” quick-draw hand-molded holster is 
one of the numerous hand-crafted special design hol- 
sters created at Bucheimer’s — the “Holster House of 
America.” Other holsters include the “Guardian” and 
“Semi-Shoulder” types. 
Write for pamphlets on the popular Bucheimer holsters. 





We have holsters available to accommodate 


ALL the NEW pistols and revolvers 


J. M. BUCHEIMER CO. 


TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 





The 


FOR 
Automatics 


Deep trigger 
cut-out for 
QUICK-DRAW 


quick removal 
from gun belt 





Write 








is the most valuable piece of 
equipment in a patrol car 


Its three driving heads can be used 1001 ways. 
Here are a few jobs it can do: 


The Hook — Can make holes in floors or ceil- 
ing for examination; release water; remove 
locks, hasps, staples. 


The Adz — Can open doors (in and out); remove 
weather-stripping, baseboard molding-trim; 
release trapped people. 


The Claw — Can shut off gas; spread beams; pry 
open windows; draw nails and_ spikes; 
move heavy objects. 


A MULTI-PURPOSE, FORCIBLE-ENTRY AND WRECKAGE TOOL 


M. A. Halligan, 


*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Halligan Tool’ 


1505 Metropolitan Ave. 
New York 62, N. Y. 





————— 
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> 2 Serer ....(From Page 14) 
Starting The Investigation 

An officer should remember that his job is to get, not 
to give, information. He must be careful in conversing 
with bystanders; various people have reasons for want- 
ing to pump him. If he telephones various departments 
or his superiors from the premises, he should avoid giv- 
ing information which, in the hands of others, could 
impair the investigation. 

Usually, it is a good idea to exclude from the inves- 
tigation the friends or relatives of the victim. Whether 
their motives are to aid or impair, the investigation can 
be better accomplished without their participation. The 
oficer should be alert to anything they or anyone else 
may say, for apparently casual, unrelated comments 
may prove of value later. 

Deciding Whom To Interview. Much of the confu- 
sion at the start of an investigation arises because the 
oficer does not have a definite plan. He should not 
jump around talking to this or that person, in an effort 
to find out what happened. Rather, he should form 
some sort of idea as to who is most important, next in 
importance, etc.—and talk to them first. Where only 
two or three people are present, this is no problem, as 
at the holdup of a retail store or small loan office. 

There are some crime scenes where the people gath- 
ered resemble characters out of a storybook. Suppose 
an elderly woman of at least fair means is robbed or 
murdered: There will be relatives, a nurse or maid, a 

(Continued on Page 33) 








FUR CAPS 


Attention: Police Chiefs, Commissioners, etc. who are 
interested in the comfort and well being of 
their men during the winter months! 


This scientifically designed winter headwear is now 
used as regulation headwear in over 140 cities and 
9 states. 


Illustrated caps 
are: 
Regulation 
Pennsylvanio— 
Black leather 
crown 
Regulation 
Michigan— 
Water-repellent 
Navy poplin 





These caps feature: Waterproof Mouton Fur for ear 
and neck warmer, same front peak; water-repellent 
fine poplin or black leather crown. We use Fiberglas 
lining, quilted in very fine satin, exclusively; this lin- 
ing is warmer and lighter than wool many times its 
weight. Our caps are hand-finished. 


We are awe to include two additi I state police depart- 
ments who recently have purchased our headwear. 


Arctic Fur Cap Corp. 


145 West 45th St. New York 36, N.Y. 
Telephone JUdson 2-3663 
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PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATION KIT No. 1 


i 





FINGERPRINT KIT No. 1 COMPLETE $195.00 
Unconditionally guaranteed 
FINGERPRINT CAMERAS 
FINGERPRINT KITS 


Conshohocken 





BLACK LIGHT EQUIPMENT 
SIRENS AND LIGHTS 


CRIMINAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Richard F. and Joseph T. Sirchie, Directors 


ONE OF OUR COMPLETE LINE OF FINGERPRINT KITS 


This professional investigation kit is our 1957 version of the most 
complete unit in use today. This ‘Wonder Kit’ was designed to 
enable the investigator to conduct every type of test at the 
scene of the crime. 


Here are the many tests that can be performed with the Sirchie 
Professional Investigation Kit. 


@ Taking and recording fingerprints 
Develop fingerprints chemically 
Post-mortem fingerprinting 


Develop fingerprints with ultra-violet powders 
and ultra-violet light 

Investigate forgeries 

Conduct blood tests 

Restore obliterated numbers 

Conduct all type narcotics tests 

Develop fingerprints by the iodine method 


Prepare traps with our newest two-way ultra- 
violet powders and compounds 


Classify and compare fingerprints 


Note: All the chemical methods employed in 
the use of this kit have been approved by 
the world’s leading criminologists 


“SEND FOR OUR NEW 1957 FREE CATALOG” 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS KITS 
RECORDERS AND ACCESSORIES 


Pennsylvania 
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by 
Clinton E. Smith 
Chief of Police 
Russell, Kansas 





N May oF 1953, I came to the city of 

Russell, Kansas, as Chief of Police. 
This is a city of about 7500 people with 
four large schools. With my job came 
the problem of controlling the kids. It 
had stymied the Chief ahead of me, 
and I had been advised that it would 
be my worst problem. 

As the summer of 1953 went along, 
we had numerous boys and girls in- 
volved in petty burglaries and thefts. I 
observed the workings of the civic or- 
ganizations, and anyone else who 
might be doing anything which might 
help our youngsters. In September, 
when school started, we were struck 
with a siege of B-B gun-itis and a 
serious traffic problem. Boys were 
shooting out windshields in cars, win- 
dows in homes and city street lights. 
Carloads of students and boys on 
raotor scooters were buzzing around 
the school areas and up our streets like 
B-29’s. All of this, while it presented a 
problem, was only the workings of 
uncontrolled youngsters’ minds. The 
solution of this problem must come 
through the cooperation of the young 
offenders themselves. 

In the lower grades in our schools 
the schoolboy safety patrol was work- 
ing without a sponsor. In the develop- 
ment and expansion of the small 
group, I began to look for a sponsor, 
which I found in our local V.F.W. My 
intention was to devote more time to 
the older group who were commit- 
ting the offenses. With a financial 
sponsor and a definite program of 
training set up for the small group, I 
began to study student courts which 
I knew had worked effectively in other 
cities. 


Left to right: Mr. Charles Myers, 
Teacher-Sponsor; Chief Clinton 
E. Smith, George Ulrich, and 
Betha Dillingham. George and 
Betha are captains of the Junior 
Patrol, Bickerdyke School, Rus- 
sell, Kansas. 


Mrs. Bob Meneley, Teacher-Spon- 
sor; Chief Smith and the cap- 
tains of the Simpson School 
Junior Patrol, Larri Cooksey and 
Frances Dick. 


However, the student court did not 
seem to be the proper approach to our 
problem, In each instance, I found 
High School students being taken be- 
fore student courts, as before police 
courts, by regular police officers. It 
seemed to me the answer to my problem 
would have to come from a movement 
within the student body itself, that they 
might be a corrective agency in the 
problem which they themselves had 
created. In the development and ex- 
pansion of the small group, I won- 
dered why a similar High School or- 
ganization would not be my answer. I 
immediately began to devise a plan to 
present to the older students. This 
must be presented through an agency 
within that group, and the agency was 
the High School student council. 


I first approached all the school au- 
thorities, who assured me of their com- 
plete cooperation. They called a meet- 
ing of the High School student council. 
At this meeting I presented my plan, 
which was to consist of a uniform 
traffic patrol picked from the student 
body and working as an auxiliary to 
the Police Department. These boys 
were to receive basic instruction in 
traffic direction and control, first aid 
and patrol duties. My intention was to 
control the traffic first and, thereby, 
to inspire a spontaneous movement 
to combat juvenile delinquency. This 
plan was discussed pro and con by the 
student council and, in turn, in in- 
dividual classrooms. The majority were 
in favor, and I called for volunteers. 

The next question was the grades 
and types of boys for traffic patrol 
duty. They were picked from the two 
upper classes, Juniors and Seniors, and 
those with the highest grades by 
points, A sizeable number applied to 
the principal of the High School for 
patrol duties, and out of this group 
six boys were picked. A special meeting 
was called at the Police Department. 


Kids — Salety — Juvenile Delinquency 


The organization was formed and th 
boys elected their captain and picky 
the “Russell High School Tra, 
Patrol” as the official name, and agrey 
upon their uniform. Schedules 9 
regular instructive meetings were g 
to be held each week at the Polig 
Department. These boys were to p. 
ceive training from myself and thf 
traffic sergeant. 

The next problem was finances, Th 
boys, in their sincerity, bought the 
first uniforms. However, when I took 
my problem to the various organi. 
tions and businessmen, they generously ff 
met our needs. 

Now we were organized, with th 
training started. The functioning of 
this group in the handling of trafic 
in the school areas at athletic events 
parades, and various public function 
far exceeded my expectations. Thi} 
squad is the only one of its kind off 
which I have knowledge. The B-B} 
gun-itis has stopped and we have} 
orderly and sane driving around our f 
schools. The number of accidents inf 
school areas has dropped to prac- 
tically nothing, and the boys havef 
earned the respect of not only the stu-& | 
dent body and the Police Department 
but the city as a whole. 

During this school year, I have had 
the privilege of taking these six boys 
and four members of the grade school 
patrol to various safety parades, the 
Governor’s Annual Traffic Conference, 
and in April to the National Peace 
Officers’ Convention, of which I am 
President; also to sponsored par- 
ties at Christmas time and other times 
during the year. A position on the 
patrol, both large and small, has be- 
come competitive. All of this af- 
fords training of young people and 
gives them an opportunity to do good 
on their own. From this, I feel, wil 
come the ultimate correction of ow 
problem of juvenile delinquency 


Law and Orde} Octo} 
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RUSSEL 


Safety has been the basis of this pro- 
gram, but the ultimate aim, with the 
cooperation of students and adults 
with the Police Department, was for 
the reduction of accidents and student 
delinquency. Whatever the basis, op- 
portunity for the young mind to rise 
and correct this problem is the an- 
swer, in my opinion, to the problem 
which confronts many city officials. 
In the writing of this article, I must 
mention a few of the organizations 
and people who so readily responded 
to my solicitation of their aid in 
launching our program. Here they are: 
the American Red Cross and our 
local doctors, our businessmen, and 
the Veterans’ organizations, the Na- 
tional Guard, the National Peace Offi- 
cers’ magazine, and the various other 
magazines and papers which provided 
us with the needed publicity for the 
recognition of this group of young 
people, My intention is to keep on ex- 
panding this group. From the inquiries 
I have received from other cities, I 
feel self-correction may be the guiding 
light of the many juvenile problems 
of today. 
Top to Bottom: 

Herman Hammerschmidt re- 

ceives a Certificate of Meritori- 

ous Service on behalf of the 

Russell High School. 

Presentation of awards to Junior 

Patrol. 

The High School Patrol. 

The Junior Patrol and The High 

School Patrol. 


AMERICA’S 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


POLICE 
EQUIPMENT 


WRITE FOR 
108-PAGE 
CATALOG 


W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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. . . THE SECRET BEHIND 
THIS LITTLE TEASER! 


Onlookers will marvel 

when, after borrowing a 
coin and wrapping it in 

a an ordinary piece of 

paper, you ignite the 
paper and make the coin dramatically vanish in a puff of 
smoke! The secret? — it’s all in the way you wrap the 
coin. Follow steps A, B and C in the diagram, then just 
before folding in the right-hand side tilt the paper to the 
right permitting the coin to slide out to the edge of the paper. 
When you make the last fold (Step D) the coin will be 
in the pocket just formed. Ask everyone to feel the 
wrapped coin, which will seem to be firmly enclosed in 
the paper. Now while someone gets you a match and an 
ashtray, slide the coin into your palm, and you'll be 
ready to set the paper ablaze, place it in the ashtray, and 
enjoy their amazement when nothing remains 

but a heap of ashes! 





Ag VIB en yg Miter 
if. WHEN YOU'RE WEARING A Vipex, th AN 
BLACKINTON sapce 5 mR 


That look of quality 
just can’t be 
concealed — it 
speaks for itself 

with its handsome 
design, precision 
styling, and gleaming finish. You'll be 
proud to have everyone know your 
badge is the very best — a 
BLACKINTON badge. 


\\ 
‘ 
JA F 


Have You Seen The New HI-GLO 
Badge? Unlike Our Vanishing Coin, That Rich 
HI-GLO Luster Will Never Disappear No Matter How Much It’s Polished. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H.. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS 





SEE YOUR EQUIPMENT SUPPLIER FOR 
BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR 
EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY. 
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Cattle Rustling . (From Page 
ters,” develop identifiable methods ¢ 
theft. As Dr. Hans Gross writes in 
Criminal Investigation, published by 
Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., London: 

“. .. Every thief has in fact a char. 
acteristic style or modus operang 
which he rarely departs from, ang 
which he is incapable of completely 
getting rid of; at times this distinctive 
feature is so visible and so striking 
that even the novice can spot it with. 
out difficulty; but on the one hand the 
novice does not know how to group 
differentiate, or utilise what he has 

observed, and on the other hand the 
particular character of the procedur 
is not always so easy to recognise. Only 
a practised, intelligent, and fervent ob- 
server is capable of distinguishing 
those traits, often delicate but always 
identical, which characterise the theft 
and draw important conclusions there. 
from.” 

On the basis of a long experience in 
dealing with cattle theft, the Missis- 
sippi Cattle Theft Bureau, attached to 
the Mississippi Highway Safety Patrol 
can confirm Dr. Gross’ remarks above 
Having become quite expert in these 
matters, the Bureau views its function 
as quite simple and quite earthy: it 
boils down to dealing with cattle, their 
disposition, where they may be “picked 
up,” and where they may be disposed 
of. And, the Bureau finds, that rustlers 
generally use little imagination. Not 
only do they continue to use the same 
methods; they even steal from the 
same man and sell to the same places 
at which they were previously caught. 

Some of the rustlers are, of course, 
pretty slick; and new twists and tricks 
are constantly being used. A recent one 
appearing with more regularity in 
Mississippi is the shooting of a calf 
while driving a passenger automobile 
some fifty miles from home. The calf 
some four hundred pounds in weight 
is placed in the rear of the automobile 
Eventually the body is dressed and the 
hide destroyed, and the only clues are 
blood stains and cattle hair in the rear 
of the automobile. The meat cannot, of 
course, be positively identified by the 
owner of the calf. 

In another twist, cattle thieves place 
a strand of baling wire about a cow’ 
horns and tie her to a tree. From some 
fifteen or twenty feet distant, the 
farmer can see his cow—but not the 

| baling wire—and concludes that al 
| is well. During the night the thie! 
steals the cow; he hardly risks detec- 
tion, since the cow is already caught. 
Of course, if the wire is left aroun¢ 
the tree, it is circumstantial evidence 
of the modus operandi. 

The tricks are already clear to the 
Mississippi Cattle Theft Bureau, ane 
will soon fall into patterns of quick 
detection. The principle still stands 
most rustlers act like automaton 
caught in a rut. Actually, they are in$ 
| rut of thinking that imperils their li 
| erty. 
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Qn The Beat. (From Page 29) 
gardener or other male employee, one or two friends. 
All of these will try to talk at once. It is important that 
the first officer at the scene take command-—literally. 

He must identify those present, write down their 
names, addresses and relationship to the situation. 
Then, he must start questioning the seemingly more 
important witnesses. Further, he must do this as pri- 
vately as possible. This, unfortunately, is easier to sug- 
gest than to accomplish. But he can, usually, take his 
people, one at a time, to another room or to a corner of 
a large room. 


Putting Together What Happened 

No general rules apply to every type of crime scene, 
but a few practices are worth following in almost any 
situation. One practice basic to any situation is to get 
the story, or statement, of each person involved, as 
quickly as possible—before there is a chance to think 
things through or to consult others about what to say. 
In a succeeding chapter I will delve more deeply into 
matters of statements and interrogation. But for this 
discussion of what to do at the scene, it is sufficient to 
recommend getting the fullest possible story as quickly 
as possible. 

Where a crime of violence to the person is involved, 
the officer may be able to get a dying declaration. This 
is something that may fall to the lot of almost any police 
officer. Therefore, even the newest or youngest officers 
should bear in mind that they may arrive at the scene 
of a crime and have to take such a declaration at once. 
There may be no time to wait for the arrival of a supe- 
rior officer or more experienced patrolman. 

Taking Dying Declaration. Four preliminary ques- 
tions are necessary: What is your name? Where do you 
live? Are you dying? Do you feel you'll recover? Once 
the dying declarant answers these questions, the officer 
proceeds to get whatever statement may be indicated, 
such as “Joe Doe shot me,” or “The big man with the 
crooked nose stabked me and ran off with my money,” 
and so on. 

The idea behind the dying declaration is that a man 
about to die is presumed to have no motive for lying, so 
the courts accept as evidence his dying declaration. Of 
course, if he recovers, there is no need for introducing 
the dying declaration, because he can testify himself. 
Incidentally, while rules of evidence on this point are 
generally similar, the officer should know the law or the 
rule of his particular state, so he can be sure to get 
a dying declaration in the proper way. 

In the process of putting together what happened, 
the officer talks to witnesses and victims in a descending 
order of their importance to the case. While these are 
usually preliminary statements, in the sense that more 
detailed statements will be taken by other police officers 
or by the prosecutor's staff, the statements an officer 
gets at the scene are of great value. He should remem- 
ber this and get them correctly and clearly. 


Guarding The Physical Evidence 
_In the experience of the average police officer, espe- 
cially in the smaller departments, there will be relatively 
few opportunities for him to make, or even start, inves- 
tigations. Because of this, no matter how thorough his 
training, he will usually not be in practice for such 
work. Therefore, in spite of everything he has to do 
uickly at the scene, and in spite of the handicaps 
thrown in his way, he must be alert to problems of 
Physical evidence. 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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This is the original “old faithful” 
mobile hand microphone. Used for 
rugged field and car duty more than 
all other makes combined! Features 
high speech 
intelligibility 
and rugged- 
ness. Stands 
up under 
heavy use 
and abuse. 


Here is the world’s most popular 
fixed-station all-purpose microphone. 
Outstanding because of its high 
speech intelligibility, extended fre- 
quency range, 
high output and 
reduction of 
feedback. Pre- 
vents the trans- 
mission of dis- 
tracting station 
noises. 
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The 
Model 55s “100 Series” 
“Small Unidyne” Carbon 
Ultra-Cardioid Hand-Held 
Dynamic Mobile 
Microphone Microphone 


This dispatching unit handles the 
most severe field requirements of pag- 
ing and dispatching systems. Supplied 
with 2-conductor shielded cable, and 
wired to operate 
both microphone 
and relay cir- 
cuits. Features 
“Grip-to-Talk, 


This Controlled Reluctance Micro- 
phone Cartridge is an ideal service 
replacement for the Model S20SL 
Dispatcher and for use in special 
hidden micro- 
phone applica- 
tions. Practically 
unaffected by 
heat and bhu- 





midity. Slide-to-Lock”™ 
long-life switch. 
Model R5 Model 520SL 
“Controlled “Dispatcher” 
Reluctance’ Complete 
Microphone Dispatching 
Cartridge Unit 


! A Controlled Reluctance Microphone 
and desk stand assembly —ideal for 
mobile and fixed-station use in all 
types of communications work. Has 
a built-in switeh 
for controlling 
both the micro- 
phone circuit and 
an external relay 
or control circuit. 


Designed for use with small portable 
and mobile transmitters. Only 2” in ! 
diameter and 114” thick. Has 3-con- 
ductor coiled cord, metal-spring strain 
relief, and Push- 
to-Talk switch. 
Has same oper- 
ating characteris- 
tics as **100 
Series** Carbon 


Microphones. 
Model 115 Model 510MD 
rbon “Controlled 
“Pack” Reluctance” 
Microphone Microphone 
Assembly 








SHURE BROTHERS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Microphones 
and Acoustic Devices 


222 Hartrey Ave. e@ Evanston, Ill. 
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COLOR “MUG’"’ SHOTS 


wee Cfnopwue’ 59 


WITH PUSH-BUTTON FOCUSING 





Projected 35mm color slides are becoming increasingly 
important in police departments across the country for 
photo identification and classification. The Graphic 35 is 
particularly adapted for police “mug” shots in color. 
Exclusive Push-Button Focusing is the simplest and 
quickest method ever developed. Spectramatic Flash 
Settings make indoor flash pictures easy and sure. Also 
features a fully synchronized shutter with a choice of 
either a f/2.8 or f/3.5 lens. Graphic 35 color slides come- 
to-life, critically sharp for positive police identification. 

The perfect partner for Graphic 35 color work is the 
Graflex-made Stroboflash portable electronic flash unit. 
Stroboflash eliminates problems such as subject move- 
ment and squinting. It has a con- 
sistent light output, flash duration 
and color temperature for color 
photography. 


Stroboflash is simple to oper- 
ate... no on-off switches or con- 
trols to forget; it is economical 
... costing approximately a cent 
per shot. 





STROBOFLASH It 





GRAFLEX: 


For further information see your 
Graflex dealer or write Dept. LO-106 





GRAFLEX, INC., ROCHESTER 8, N. Y. 


For further information circle #13 on Readers Service Card 








On The Beat (From Page 33 

If such evidence is to be of any value to the invest 
gators and technicians subsequently receiving or stud 
ing it, the officer arriving first at the scene must proteg 
it against all hazards, both natural and man-made, ; 
subsequent chapter will discuss in detail the handling 
of such evidence. The important thing to remember 
this stage is that a good police officer protects it wel} 

Report All Details. Throughout all the activity, th 
officer should make as complete and as accurate note 
as he can, consistent with the other important things }, 
must do. This is particularly important in regard | 
physical evidence that may be moved, and the positig, 
of an injured person cr the body of a homicide victin 
No matter how much help is subsequently availabk 
much depends on the reports of what was found by th 
first officer on the scene. 

Similar considerations are involved in getting ful 
details on property stolen, and on crimes where th 
criminal flees, as in a robbery. Descriptions are impor 
tant, both of the individuals and of their getaway car, i 
there is one. In getting descriptions of persons an 
things the important consideration is to look for what 
is distinctive. A man’s age, height and weight are of 
small importance if he can be quickly identified by ; 
scar on his cheek. 


Preparing For Subsequent Investigation 


In some cases the officer who makes the initial inves 
tigation will also have to complete it. In others, special. 
ists or other officers will have to take over after the ma 
on the beat has gone as far as he can. In some instances 
the beat officer works hand in hand with the investi 


initial investigation. In all cases, the first officer or the 
man on the beat must work as part of a team. 
Unfortunately, in many departments the detectives 
are credited, directly or indirectly, for the work per 
formed by the patrol officer. In others, there is active 
rivalry among various branches of the department; and 
there is sometimes something less than a full sharing 0! 
information. No matter how adverse the conditions, the 
man on the beat should do his best, either to take th 
investigation as far as he can (or is permitted to) ort 
cooperate with those who assume responsibility for it 
Good Work Pays Off. From the standpoint of th 
ambitious officer, much depends on getting a break. Th 
element of chance, which operates in most fields, plays 
its part in police work as well. An officer may wat 
months, or even years, for an opportunity to show wha 
he can do: he must be at the right place at the righ 
time—when things go wrong. If such a setup sound 
discouraging and unattainable, the patrol officer ca! 
take comfort from the fact that it at least proves tha 
things don’t go wrong continually—that crime, fortv 
nately, is only intermittent. A good officer does his bes 
at all times, whether or not it specifically contributes t 
his opportunities for advancement. Everything he doe: 
adds to his experience—and experience is opportunit) 
Superior officers often do choose as prospective dete 
tives the patrolmen who have done thorough jobs ! 
preliminary investigations and in other situations fr 
quiring clear thinking and resourcefulness. 
Opportunity may come from the public, too, which, 
contrary to belief, does not have a short memory. Th 
patrolman may encounter, in another investigation, ! 
party involved in an obscure case ten years before. Be 
cause of the esteem in which he is held by this part) 
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|B the patrolman may be able to carry out the kind of out- 


- invest, standing investigation that will merit immediate promo- 
ir study. tion. Or, a janitor may remember that a certain officer 


t prote, 


‘B treated him courteously and fairly during a larceny in- 


nade, 4B vestigation—and call that officer years later to tell him 
1andling& omething of major importance in a criminal case. All 


mber 4 


(Ef which is to say that the officer should make the most 


it well F of every opportunity to cooperate with other officers, to 
vity, the oxercise the techniques involved in preliminary inves- 
te notes tigation and, above all, to add to his sources of infor- 


hings he 
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mation. 
Attitude Of The Officer 
The preceding paragraphs, suggesting all of the com- 
plicating factors involved in making an initial investi- 


1 by the gation at the crime scene, indicate that the first, and in 


some cases the only, officer there has a lot to do. We 


ing full} have already indicated that a certain pattern or plan 
ere thef will help. Another aid is for the officer to approach his 
/Impor-F work with an attitude conducive to making order out 
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of chaos. 

First of all, the officer must keep an open mind as he 
starts to unravel the story of what has happened. A few 
facts may give him preconceived ideas of what has 
taken place or who is guilty; he must avoid reaching 
conclusions based on partial or erroneous information. 
He must be extremely observant and sensitive to every- 
thing, animate and inanimate, having a bearing on the 
case. A good officer develops an intuitive sense with 
mental antennae probing all directions. 

Finding The Facts. It might be helpful for an officer 
to look at his work somewhat as a newspaperman looks 
): his: Think of the five W’s—Who, What, Why, When 
f and Where. For example, a good officer knows he must 

lean who committed the crime as well as who is the 
victim; what was the crime, and where, when and why 
was it committed, and, incidentally, how it was com- 
mitted. Repeated use of the five W’s (plus the “How” ) 
will develop a sort of formula or pattern to use in most 
situations. 

In doing this the officer must be unusually observant, 
as to what he sees and what he hears. He is alert to 
what is being withheld as well as what is being told to 
him. Although he makes copious notes (which he keeps 
indefinitely), he also develops a retentive memory. 
Above all, he develops the policeman’s equivalent of 
the physician’s bedside manner, in that he learns to 
adapt himself to talking to people under all conditions— 
people who often are tremendously worked up emo- 
tionally. Likewise, he becomes something of a salesman, 
by selling law enforcement to those who can help it 
work, 

Many people at the scene of a crime have informa- 
tion but are reluctant to talk, for a number of reasons: 
they dislike getting involved in police work and crim- 
inal court proceedings. A good officer knows he can 
subpoena a witness to appear in court when he has to, 


hic fs that doing so is a poor substitute for voluntary co- 


operation motivated by a desire to help the administra- 
tion of justice. He also knows that the administration of 
Justice often turns on how the first officer at a crime 
scene goes about his job. 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


WHIPS 


WP Low list and long discount 
on six or more units, 
brings your whip costs 
down to a surprisingly 
low figure. 


MW You may specify the 
exact lengths required— 
without cost penalty! 


M2 Whips can be supplied 
with special base fittings 
at small additional cost. 
(Whips are normally 
supplied with % x 24 SAE 
male-type base fittings.) 


OP Highest quality product— 
Armco Type 17-7 heat treated 
stainless steel—precision 
taper ground—flexible— 
long life. 


E ol 
4 
: 


Made by Webster, 
manufacturer of the famous 
Web-Wip “Tiare,” the 
“Model 2700” and the well 
known “Band-spanner.” All 
quarter wave, center 
loaded marine and 
vehicular antennas. 


Write today for complete information 


WEBSTER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


242 Shoreline Blvd., Mill Valley, Calif. 
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Rescue Operation Kit 


by 
Winston C. Williams 


= OF THE most terrifying, frustrat- 
ing responsibilities that a policeman 
faces every day is the task of releasing 
victims trapped in wrecked vehicles or 
under debris of burning buildings. To 
bring speed and a greater margin of 
safety into such emergency work, the 
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DISTINCTION 


Our Trademark Is 
Quality and Service 


OUR LATEST CIRCULAR WILL BE SENT 
IMMEDIATELY ON REQUEST 


EVERSON-ROSS CO., Inc. 


88 Chambers St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Blackhawk Manufacturing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has developed a complete 
line of hydraulically operated rescue 
equipment. 

One of the main features of this 
equipment is its compactness. By trade 
name it is called the Porto-Power 
Rescue Equipment, and it is designed 
to help carry out a variety of rescue 
operations. 

Porto-Power equipment comes in 
kits which include a hand-operated 
pump and a ram. The pump and the 
ram are joined by a flexible hose to 
permit remote control of the ram. Re- 
mote operation is an important feature 
that makes the equipment particularly 
advantageous in hazardous areas or 
cramped quarters. The kits also contain 
selected attachments which thread on- 
to the ram to harness it for lifting, 
pushing, pulling, spreading, clamping 
and pressing. Light in weight and easy 
to carry, the equipment can be simply 
and quickly assembled into many com- 
binations to meet any rescue situation. 

In 4, 10 and 20-ton “power pack- 
ages,” there are four basic kits. In ad- 
dition, other Blackhawk hydraulic tools 
are available up to 100 tons for rescue 
operations. 

In conjunction with the announce- 
ment of this new kit, Blackhawk’s vice 
president, G. H. Goehrig, explained, 
“Although exact statistics are not 
available, data we do have vividly 
demonstrates that many lives have 
been lost simply because effective ex- 
trication tools have not been available. 
The development of this line has been 
encouraged by the requests of police 
Officials. They have pointed out the 
frequent helplessness which prevails 
when trying to release agonized people 
caught in entrapments. Prybars, hack- 
saws and other makeshift apparatus 
have often lost the race against death 





and fire. At best, where fire did not in. 
terfere, needless long minutes, often 
hours of frantic struggle were involve 
before the injured could be merciful); 
freed for medical care.”’ 

The public is aware that the annua) 
highway death toll is increasing at; 
fast rate. The men on whose shoulder 
falls the responsibility of fast decisions 
in rescue work know that equipment 
that is especially designed for emer- 
gencies has often saved a life. 

Porto-Power is a unique type o 
hydraulic unit comprised of a pum 
(source of power) separated from the 
ram (power end) by a section of long 
flexible hose, and attachments that 
speedily connect to the master unit 
The ram works in any direction— 
on its side, upside down, at any angle 
Mere pounds,of handle effort gives 
tons of power. Because it is remotely 
controlled, it can work in spots where 
other tools won’t. 

A catalogue is available and may b 
obtained by writing Blackhawk Mfg 
Co., 5325 West Rogers Street, Milwau- 
kee 46, Wis., or circle #180 on the 
Readers Service Card. 
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Ove OF THE MAIN causes of the high 
accident rate of patrolmen directing 
trafic at night has been their near- 
invisibility. Drivers who have hit offi- 
cers on night duty have claimed that 
they were unable to see the policeman 
in his dark blue uniform or black rain- 
coat in time to avoid an accident, Of 
course, in rain, fog, or other adverse 
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Jecisionsf weather conditions affecting visibility, 
uipment }) the traffic officer becomes even harder 
ir emer- f to see. 

A new “light-up” reflective yarn, re- 
type of cently introduced in garments for gen- 
& PUMP} oral wear, is said to provide the answer 
rom the# to this problem of night traffic duty. 
a ee The new yarn, called “Flecton,” is 
er unit made by the Minnesota Mining & 
ection— i Manufacturing Company, the same 
y angle firm that makes the “Scotchlite re- 
t gives flective fabrics, used increasingly by 
emetds law enforcement units since World 
" whee War I. The “Scotchlite’” fabrics are 

familiar in the wide belts, shoulder 
may be straps, gloves, capes, and cap covers 
k Mfc worn by police officers throughout the 
ieee country as safeguards against night 
drivers. 
on the 


“Flecton” yarn can be woven into 
traditional police fabrics to make uni- 
forms brilliantly visible to motorists 
at night. Gray in color, the yarn in a 
garment looks like any other gray yarn, 
day or night, except when viewed from 
acar at night. Then it reflects a bright 
shaft of light directly back to the 
motorist. It does not “glow” in the 
dark at anyone except the motorist 
sitting behind the headlights. The re- 
flection from the yarn goes directly 
back to the headlights, so only ap- 
Proaching motorists can see the officer. 
Thus, in criminal apprehension, the 
yarn does not make the officer a target, 
for it remains as inconspicuous as the 
rest of the uniform. 

But approaching motorists can see 
the officer on traffic duty at night far 
beyond the apparent range of head- 
light beams: more than 500 feet away 
With city driving lights, or 300 feet 
farther away than if the officer were 
not wearing the “Flecton” garment. 
Thus, motorists driving at 30 miles an 
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New Safety Fabric for 
Night Traffic Officers 


Eugene A. McCain 
Uniform Fabrics Department 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 





hour gain an extra seven seconds in 
which to see the officer and to avoid 
hitting him. 

With the advent of reflective yarn, 
garments for pedestrians, too, may, for 
the first time, be made highly visible 
at night. Garments made with the new 
reflective yarn can be _ laundered, 
cleaned and pressed, like any other 
garment. The variety of fabrics that 
can be refiectorized “invisibly” is al- 
most limitless. 

Many textile firms, such as J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., are now utilizing 
“Flecton” yarns in fabrics for rain- 
wear, shirtings, trimmings, woolens, 
and so forth. 

The new safety feature in fabrics 
marks another step in the cooperation 
between science and industry in the 
interests of traffic enforcement agen- 
cies. We at Stevens earnestly believe 
that this revolutionary yarn will great- 
ly reduce the constant hazards to which 
our traffic patrolmen are exposed. 





New Aid for Transporting 
Prisoners by One-Man Car 


The hazards of transporting prison- 
ers in police cars manned by one driver 
have been greatly minimized by the 
development of the Clear-Vue Safety 
Shield. This front-back seat partition 
was shown at the IACP Conference by 
George F. Cake Co., 1744 Shattuck Ave., 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 





Clear-Vue makes one-man police 
cars safe and practical by sealing off 
the driver from all physical contact 
with the prisoner being transported. 
Included with each shield are devices 
to prevent prisoners from opening rear 
doors. Further, the new partition does 
away with the “bird cage” look of the 
usual restraint vehicle. 

The Clear-Vue Safety Shield is made 
of clear Plexiglas, curved for maximum 
tensile strength. Its concave shape al- 
lows adequate head room for the driver. 

The shield may be installed easily in 
any car, as it is adjustable to any 
height and to all makes of four-door 
cars. Handy brackets reduce installa- 
tion time to a matter of minutes. For 
further information circle #179 on the 
Readers Service Card. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE FOR POLICE EQUIPMENT DEALERS 
As is customary, the December issue of Law anp Orper will include a 
directory of police equipment dealers. To make our list complete and cor- 
rect, we ask the cooperation of every dealer. Please fill out the coupon below 
and mail it to us at once, for your FREE listing. 


Without any charge or obligation, please list us in the 1956 Police Equip- 


Please circle the following items if they are in your field: Uniforms and 
Accessories, Guns and Weapons, Communications, Scientific Police Equip- 
ment, Photographic Equipment, General Police Supplies, Traffic Control 
Supplies, Police Transportation Equipment, and other 

















Organizing Safety anes (From Page 7) 
public support for traffic law enforcement is the “Oper- 
ation Safety” program. Operation Safety, now in its 
ninth year, consists of informational and promotional 
material issued quarterly in kit form and designed for 
agencies which do not have public education specialists 
at their command. Kit materials provide the planning 
aids, the statistics, the entire groundwork for an effec- 
tive traffic safety education program. Operation Safety 
is used by hundreds of cities, by almost every state, by 
all branches of the armed services, and by many indus- 
trial firms, associations and civic groups. 

The “Signs of Life” program is also aimed at the ed- 
ucation of the public. The program stresses the impor- 
tance of learning to recognize traffic signs and signals 
by their shapes. 


National Safety Congress 


Each year since the First Cooperative Safety Con- 
gress met in Milwaukee, the National Safety Council 
has sponsored an annual safety convention. The 44th 
National Safety Congress and Exposition, to be held in 
Chicago, Oct. 22-26, will attract more than 12,000 per- 
sons to the Windy City. 

Most of the 200 sessions, to be held in five of Chica- 
go’s largest hotels, will be in the industrial field, where 
the major portion of the Council membership is located. 
However, more than 30 sessions will be concerned with 
the special problems of highway safety. Most of these 
sessions are sponsored by the Council’s Traffic Section, 
formerly the Street and Highway Traffic Section. Others 
are sponsored by the Commercial Vehicle and Transit 
Sections and the School and College Division. 





Of particular interest to those in the law enforcemey 
field will be the symposium on how to achieve mop 
effective traffic law enforcement, in which five speaker _— 
will cover traffic records, accident investigation, publi 
support and enforcement legislation. 

These are some of the highlights of the growth of th 
traffic safety movement and the role played in it by th 
National Safety Council. They only suggest what is be. 
ing done by the Council and by thousands of othe, 













agencies to meet the complicated and perplexing socia| : 
problems posed by the automobile. NPC 


And what is being done is still not enough. Trafh ff the 
deaths are assuming the proportion of a national emer.) AP? 
gency. At the present rate, 1956 will bring a new all. = 
time high fatality record of about 42,000. The old ree. 1 : 
ord, reached in 1941, was 39,969. rece 

The Council has estimated that by 1966 a swarm of a 
82 million motor vehicles will jam our streets and high-F due 


ways—20 million more than are on the road now. (or 

They will be piloted at various times by 90 millior driv 
drivers rolling up approximately 825 billion miles ; N 
year. 


The traffic toll in 1966 will be around 53,000—unles EI 


the known effective techniques of accident preventionf ™¢™ 
. : , . Cont 
are applied vigorously and without compromise. The} Gi, 


horse-and-buggy days are over. Streamlined autos re-f of ¢ 
quire streamlined thinking. The traffic accident problem } cord 
Und 
, , . . ; ‘ recei 
with it, both public and private, finally decides that) gore 
half-measures will not do the job. hows 
sura 
pure 


will be solved just as soon as every agency concerned 
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Can Help Solve Your Manpower Problem ¢ 
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Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 


@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 

Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 

sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 

of information on these cases.” 

e Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 

just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 

in our personnel investigations.” 

@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 

the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 

savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 

for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 

machine.” 

@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 

of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 

tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 

suspects in numerous cases.” 

AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’’ de- 

veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 

eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 
Write for Bulletin 135 
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Membership Drive Under Way 

Frank J. Schira, President of the 
NPOAA, announces the launching of 
the President’s Membership Drive. 
} Applicants and members alike may 
participate in the drive, the purpose 
of which is to bring in new members. 
If you bring in new members, you 
receive a free membership for this 
year or the following year; if you have 
already paid your current membership 
dues, you obtain credit for next year 
(or more than one year) during this 
drive for new members. 


ees 


New Insurance Company For 
POAA 

Effective October ist, 1956, all new 
' members are being insured by the 
Continental Casualty Company, of 
Chicago, Illinois. This company is one 
of the largest in the United States, ac- 
cording to its agent Neal M. Gertz. 
Under our new contract, members will 
receive the same protection as hereto- 
fore. Instead of individual policies, 
| however, members will be issued in- 
A surance identification cards. This is 
purely an economy device by the 
F NPOAA, holder of the master policy. 





Police Chief Member Dies 
Chief George H. Farning, of the Blue 
Island, Illinois, Police Department, 
died of a heart attack on July 26th, 
1956. The Association has sent a check 
to his wife, Catherine, to aid the 
family in whatever way possible. Chief 
Farning had been a member of the 
NPOAA for less than a year, His many 
friends in the area and members of 
the NPOAA deeply regret the loss of 

such a distinguished police officer. 


State Field Secretary 
Appointments Open 

Members interested in acting as 
representatives of the NPOAA in their 
States may write for information re- 
garding the position of State Field 
Secretary. 

The position has been filled in the 
following states: Nevada, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, North Dakota, Minne- 
Sota, Vermont. Applicants must be 
full-time police officers and members 
of the NPOAA. Benefits derived from 
Membership and activity as Secretary 
are spelled out in the bulletin available 
from the Executive Secretary. 


Travel Plan Discount 
The NPOAA is happy to announce 
that the first list of cooperating motels 
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Gerald S. Arenberg 
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and hotels in the national Police 
Travel Plan is now available, as printed 
below. 

The Travel Plan affords members 
of the NPOAA and their families a 
10% discount from the prevailing rates, 
enabling them to stretch their vaca- 
tion dollars. Participating owners of 
the motels and hotels look forward to 
welcoming you, as a law enforcement 
officer, to their establishments. This 
Travel Plan, the first of its kind in 
the nation, is part of the NPOAA pro- 
gram to give members benefits that 
they can use. By Spring 1957 a com- 
pleted list of motels and hotels par- 
ticipating in the Plan will be sent to 
members. 

The following cooperating motels 
and hotels are now participating in the 
Courtesy Card Travel Plan: 

State of Florida: 

Clearwater: 

Ft. Harrison Hotel, 210 So. Ft. Harrison St., 
Tel. 3-5061 
Daytona Beach: 
The San Marina, 
A1A, Tel. Clinton 2-0502 


1001 N. Atlantic Ave. Rt. 


Sahara Motel, 1215 No. Atlantic Ave., Tel. 
Clinton 2-8147 

Gainesville: 

Hotel Thomas, Tel. Franklin 2-9501 
Hollywood Beach: 

The Greenbriar Apartment Hotel, 1900-1901 
So. Surf Rd., Tel. Hol 2-2606 

Miami: 

Hotel Leamington, 307 N. E. ist St., Tel. 
FR 3-7783 

Sea Cove Motel, 5750 Biscayne Blvd., Tel. 
89-9389 

Knoxon Motel, 7411 Biscayne Bivd., Tel. 
89-9208 


Owen Motel, 4001 W. Flager St., Tel. High- 
land 8-9215 

Miami Beach: 

Heathwood Resort Motel, 18671 Collins Ave., 
Tel. No. Dade 6-8611 

Shoreham-Norman Hotels & Villas, 515 Ocean 
Drive, Tel. Jefferson 1-6626 
Rendale Hotel, 3120 Collins Ave. 
Sagamore Hotel, 1671 Collins 
JE 8-7211 

Chateau Resort Motel, 


Ave., Tel. 


19115 Collins Ave., 


Tel. No. Dade 6-8621 

oe Hotel, 4391 Collins Ave., Tel. JE 
8-5421 

Bon-Aire Hotel, 18145 Collins Ave. 

Blue Grass Motel, 18325 Collins Ave., Tel. 


No. Dade 6-3414 

Fountainhead Motel, 16001 Collins Ave., Tel. 
816-2684 
Beach Motel, Tel. 
6-1180 

Travelers Motel, 901 Alton Rd., Tel. JE 8-6444 


8601 Harding Ave., Un 


San Marino Hotel, 4299 Collins Ave., Tel. 
JE 8-5731 

Bali Motel, 16901 Collins Ave., Tel. No. Dade 
6-2651 


Bel-Aire Hotel, 6516 Collins Ave., Tel. Union 
6-6511 

Ormond Beach: 

Thomas Motel & Restaurant, 600 So. US 1, 
Tel. CL 2-2891 

Palm Beach: 

The Colony Hotel, 
2-0871 

Palm Beach Shores: 
Colonnades Hotel & Yacht Club Apts., Box 
675, Rivera Beach, Tel. VI 4-5221 

St. Petersburg: 

Key Rest Apartments, 200-144th Ave., 
9-7901 

Sarasota: 

Oakwood Motor Court, 2450 N. Tamaiami 
Trail, Tel. 3-1182 


Advertisement 


Hammon Ave., Tel. TE 


Tel. 


Titusville: 
Smiths Motel, 2013 So. Washington Ave., Tel. 
9142 


Treasure Island: 

The Fargo Hotel, 10810 Gulf Rd., Tel. 22-1791 
Treasure Island Court, 10315 Gulf Blivd., 
Tel. 22-6791 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta: 

The Georgia Hotel, 114 Luckie St., N.W., Tel. 
Jackson 4-3261 


Waynesboro: 

Waynesboro Motor Court, US 25, South, Tel. 
2169 

State of Virginia: 


Arlington: 
Clarendon Hotel Court, 
Tel. Jackson 5-7200 


Members desiring to use the facilities 
of the establishments listed above need 
only show the owners their active 
membership cards for the current year. 
Additional names will be published in 
the spring of the coming year, as the 
plan develops. 


3824 Wilson Bivd., 


Code of Ethics Available 

A beautiful 12 x 14 poster featuring 
the Code of Ethics of this association 
is available without cost to any Police 
Department desiring it. The Code was 
carefully assembled by the Committee 
on Ethics and consists of seven rules 
governing the conduct of a law en- 
forcement officer. 


How To Apply For Membership 

On the reverse side of this page you 
will find an application form for mem- 
bership in the National Police Officers 
Association of America. Complete the 
form in full and mail it with the an- 
nual dues (check or money order) to: 

Executive Secretary 

National Police Officers Association 

of America 
100 West Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 





Frank J. Schira, President 
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PURPOSE: 

The NATIONAL POLICE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA has 
been formed for the following principal 
purposes. (1) To enable police officers 
to be recognized while off duty any- 
where in the United States. (2) To 
promote and establish the importance 
of law enforcement as a profession. 
(3) To render assistance to members 
through crime prevention programs. In 
addition, the Association will make 
every effort to improve working con- 
ditions for police officers and to publi- 
cize the heroic efforts of its members 
who perform outstanding law enforce- 
ment work. 

WHO MAY APPLY: 

Membership shall be exclusively 
limited to the professional law enforce- 
ment officer. Applicants must be 
full-time employees of the United 
States, State or political subdivision 
therein, engaged in the enforcement of 
law and order. (Examples: U. S. Mar- 
shal, Special Agents of the F.BL., 
Secret Service, State Police, County 
Police, Sheriffs and Deputy Sheriffs, 
City Marshals, Constables, City Police, 
City Detectives, Park District Police, 
Policewomen.) Each application will 
be checked carefully by the Member- 
ship Secretary to insure strict ad- 
herence to the requirements. Under no 
circumstances will a membership be 
issued to any unauthorized individual 
who is not a full-time police officer. 
ANY MEMBER WHO MAY GIVE OR LEND 
HIS MEMBERSHIP CARD OR DECAL WILL BE 
SUBJECT TO REVOCATION OF MEMBERSHIP 
AND ALL MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS. 


National Police Officers Association of America 


MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS: 

Membership Card and Decal 

Members of the Association are 
issued, upon approval of their appli- 
cation for membership, membership 
card and decal with corresponding 
registered number, The card and decal 
are the property of the Association and 
are lent to members for the current 
year. (Year from date of acceptance.) 

Insurance 

Each member will be issued an in- 
surance identification card bearing his 
name and the number of the master 
policy, written especially for the 
NPOAA, The policy, which cannot be 
purchased on the open market, pro- 
vides a $500.00 benefit in the event 
of accidental death or dismemberment. 
Written by the Continental Casualty 
Company, of Chicago, Illinois, this 
policy provides twenty-four hours’ a 
day coverage, on or off duty. 

Courtesy Travel Plan 

Each year members are sent a list 
of U. S. hotels and motels in which 
a discount of 10% from prevailing rates 
is allowed to law enforcement mem- 
bers. This plan, exclusive with the 
NPOAA, has been established to aid 
members in stretching their vacation 
dollars. Each motel and hotel is care- 
fully investigated, so that members 
may be assured of high standards in 
these establishments. More and more 
hotels and motels register with the 
NPOAA each year, and, as the list 
grows, a new one is printed and sent 
to members. 
LAW ENFORCEMENT DIGEST 

This is an educational bulletin writ- 
ten by police officers, technicians, and 
police administrators, containing prac- 
tical information in layman’s language 
on all subjects pertaining to the en- 


forcement of law and order and jj 
practical application. The Digest is 
published monthly in Law & Og 
magazine, which all members regcejp 
for their membership year. 
PROGRAM: 
e Legislative efforts in behalf of ow 
members. 
Adopting a National Code of Ethig 
to establish Law Enforcement ag, 
profession. 
Promoting a National Police Offices 
Week. 
Presentation of Awards to Oy 
standing Law Enforcement Offices 
Increase the prestige of the Polig 
Officer in his own community. 
Gain public support for a ju 
standard of pay for all law enforgs. 
ment officers. 
Actively participate with all lawhi 
agencies in combating subversive 
activities in the United States. 
e Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 
e Obtain Scholarships for members to 
study in special Police Academies. 


EXCLUSIVE MEMBERSHIP: 

Membership in the National Police 
Officers Association of America is th 
most exclusive type of its kind in th 
United States. This special feature was 
instituted as a part of our By Lawst 
insure that this Association would hk 
the finest police organization in the 
world. Membership will add prestige 
to any department where our Assod- 
ation is accepted. Our membership 
card and decal will be the key in every 
town and city in America to insur 
fellowship among our brother officers. 
ANNUAL DUES: 

Annual dues are required of every 
member. They are payable on an anti- 
versary-year basis. 


Membership $5.00 per year 





me 
Home Address 


Employer aa 


Business Address 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP—NATIONAL POLICE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
(Please Print) 
Date of Birth 
City/or/Town 


I am a full-time Police Officer and am employed by the following Police Department or Agency: 


___Position 


Dist. City/or/Town 


Occupation 


Zone State 





Badge No. (if any) 
State 





Relationship Immediate Superior’s Name 


— MEMBERSHIP OATH — 
I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of America. Further, 
that I have never engaged in disloyal or subversive activities against the United States of America. I fully under- 
stand that I must be a full-time law enforcement officer to be eligible for membership and I agree to the 
provisions concerning the misuse of the card and decal. As a condition of membership application processing, I 
hereby agree to abide by all of the said rules, regulations, articles of incorporation, and by-laws existing at the 


time of my membership. 


Beneficiary 


Recommended By 
Signature of Applicant 


Enclose Annual Dues and Return to Exec. Secy., National Police Officers Association of America, 
100 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, Il. 
ALLOW 30 DAYS FOR APPLICATION PROCESSING 


——— 


IMPORTANT — 
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your headquarters 


should own a miniature 


se—it's the most fabulous prec 
perfect for gathering evi 


LLL 
detective work 


hotographing accidents 
so tiny so-easy to conceal 


sion instru 


microfilming documents 


traffic emergencies 


so light—but 


less than your keys. fast f/3.5 lens 


speeds from ' sec 


up to 1/1000 sec..NO 


LASH NECESSARY FOR INSIDE SHOTS. used by 


mous detectives everywhere. you 


want to 


ry o minox in your pocket, too! 


minox II-S with chain and case 


synchronized 
for flash ‘ 


shutter speeds from 
1/2 sec. to 1/1000 sec 
Za | 
x 

\ . 


film transport i 


coupled with 


shutter winding \ | 


13950 


optical 
=~ viewfinder 


built-in 


green and orange 


filters 
a 


color corrected 
F/3.5, 15 mm. lens 


focusing range 
\. 8” to infinity (00) 
\ . 


‘ 


Se 


{ 


‘ 


will lop ae Voted t-t-te}- J) 4-) 
for POLICE WORK! 


minox pocket devel- 
oping tank. daylight 
loading. you've read 
about it for quick 
on-the-spot evidence 


minox right-angle 
finder mirror. shoot 
to the right or left 
or around the corner 
in complete con-eal- 
ment... . 995 








for literature and your dealer, write Dept. WW 
KLING Photo Corp. 


257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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“According to Law . .”’ (Page 16) 
ing to do with the search and seizure 
involved; the members of the Chicago 
robbery detail apprehended the de- 
fendant because they suspected him of 
having committed robbery. 


Confession By Third Degree 

Defendant was picked up by local 
police officers and questioned several 
times about a homicide. He had been 
employed in a tavern, where the de- 
ceased was last seen the night before 
his body was found. The defendant 
also submitted to a lie detector test at 
State Police Headquarters, and was re- 
leased. 

About a year after the slaying, the 
defendant was taken from his bed at 
home at about 7:30 a.m. by two de- 
tectives. He was photographed and 
fingerprinted and given a second lie 
detector test. He made a confession 
about 12:30 a.m. the next day, after 
having been without sleep and food, 
except for one meal, for 22% hours. 

Assertions by the defendant that, 
during interrogation, police officers 
had struck him with a blackjack, were 
categorically denied. The officers also 
denied the statement by the defendant 
that he had made repeated requests for 
counsel. 

Photographs were introduced in 
evidence by the defendant showing 
bruises on his chest and arm and a 
cut on his lip three days after the 
alleged use of force. A newspaper re- 
porter and the news editor of a radio 
station testified as to the bruises and 
cut. One of the police officers stated 
that the defendant told a doctor who 
examined him that the bruise on his 
arm was caused by an attempt to hang 
himself at the jail, the night before the 
examination. 

Defendant appealed from his con- 
viction for manslaughter. He con- 
tended that his confession was ob- 
tained while he was put in fear, 
threatened, intimidated, beaten and 
given the third degree, deprived of 
sleep and rest, and held incommuni- 
cado without giving him the right to 
counsel, which he stated he had re- 
quested. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana re- 
versed the judgment and ordered a 
new trial, on the ground that the 
confession was not voluntary and that 
it was an error for the trial court to 
admit it into evidence. The court said 
it was the unquestioned rule of law 
that confessions obtained by police of- 
ficers through threats, fear, intimida- 
tion, physical force or violence, are 
inadmissible in evidence against an 
accused. 

“The securing of voluntary confes- 
sions from guilty criminals is to be 
desired, and the reasonable examina- 
tion of prisoners charged with or sus- 
pected of crime is and should be al- 
lowed in the interest of public welfare 
and safety, but such examination 
should be kept within proper bounds. 
The law protects persons charged with 
crime from ill or unjust treatment.” 
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of Distinction 


Command 
Respect 


* There’s nothing 
like M-L uniforms 
to command respect 
.. yes, and favorable 
attention, too. 

Trim, well-fitting 
... M-L uniforms 
are CUSTOM-TAILORED 
for you... they’re not 
the “off-the-shelf” 
kind! 


SHAPE RETAINING 


SMART LOOKING 


Mater-Lavaty 


serves the uniform 


requirements of 


sheriffs from coast to 4 
and also 
supplies uniforms for 


coast... 


city, state and 
county police 


officers. Let us prove 
that M-L Uniforms 
are for you. Write 


for complete 
information. 


MOST DURABLE 
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5 peeeergpagrsal our October edi- 

torial is devoted to the police 
problem of youth and _ mischief- 
making Halloween antics. This year, 
a glance at the over-all American 
scene discloses many social welfare 
and police organizations concerned 
and grappling with youth and mis- 
chief-making antics as an all-year- 
round problem. 

Granting that Halloween is a time 
for tolerance and humor, let us take 
a look at its all-year-round applica- 
tion. 

More often than not, the average 
person is, in my opinion, too “toler- 
ant” of youthtful escapades, dismiss- 
ing them with a slight shake of the 
head. This may be because “toler- 
ance” is, in fact, characteristic of 
Americans—inborn and inbred by 
virtue of the and let live” 
philosophy and law of America. 
This, like our traditional freedom, is 
fine—if it does not interfere with or 
hurt the rights of others. Like many 
other virtues and characteristics, 
“tolerance” must be tempered with 
intelligence—intelligence that gov- 
erns and directs a strong sense of 
right and wrong. 

The dictionary defines “tolerance” 
as “indulgence or forebearance in 
judging the customs or opinions of 
others,” and points out that the word 
frequently is used as a “reference to 
a degree of variation from a speci- 
fied standard of mechanical construc- 
tion.” The second definition, known 
mainly to engineers, should be 
pounded home to a wider public. 
For with youth, too, there is a 


“live 


From the Editor 


LEE E. 
LAWDER 
Editor 


good citizens and, therefore, the 
good life. The “tolerance’—the too 
great leeway—that the average per- 
son allows to youth, is the basic 
cause of youth’s misbehavior. 

There is, of course, a time for tol- 
erance, and a time for righteous in- 
tolerance. We should not be tolerant 
of anything that is tainted with dis- 
respect or with anything that is the 
least bit lawless in nature. 

Tolerance of certain bad habits 
unwittingly encourages their stand- 
ardization. By way of example: 
youngsters of sixteen or seventeen 
should certainly be at home before 
midnight every night. Any later hour 
should be reserved for special occa- 
sions. If every night is a late one, 
and parents tolerate the practice, it 
soon becomes accepted as the home- 
coming hour. The next step is one 
o'clock, the next two o'clock, etc., 
until the standard—and with it dis- 
cipline—is nonexistent. And all be- 
cause the parents were “tolerant” of 
their son’s behavior. 

Never be too tolerant when rou- 
tine discipline is at stake. It is not 
in the American tradition to be “tol- 
erant’ when misbehavior disrupts 
standard practice; that is the way to 
plant the seed of trouble, and to 
nurture it until it blooms into the 
full-grown lawlessness that we have 




















Those of you who attended tp 
IACP Conference will be interestyf 
to know the winners of the comple:f) 
uniform made of Metcalf fabric wer 
Chief Manley R. English, of Warr 
Ohio, and Chief Clarence O. Luther, if 
Tonawanda, New York. This informs. 
tion was telephoned to us by Mr. Philip 
Henderson, Metcalf’s Sales Manager 
We congratulate the two chiefs, anj 
know they will look fine in their wi- 
forms made of Metcalf fabric. 










We had a long talk with Chief Dan 
Liu of Honolulu and, naturally, th 
conversation centered around ner 
year’s conference. He said the pageant 
festival, which is usually held in Oc- 
tober, has been moved forward, so that 
the date coincides with the IACP Con- 
ference. From what he said, visitors to 
the Islands will have an unforgettable 
experience . . . and the cost is not near- 
ly as much as you would expect. 


Another IACP exhibitor created 1 
good deal of amusement with an inter- 
esting game for registered members 
The International Register Company 
of Chicago, distributed three-inch but- 
tons reading “Stop Burglars.”’ Each 
button was imprinted with a one-inch- 
high number. The idea was for each 
member to locate the matching nun- 
ber on some other member. Members 
who succeeded in matching their nun- 
bers returned to the International 
Register booth, where Mr. Ralph Muel- 
ler presented each with a timer, called 
“Time-All,” which is used to switch 
house lights off and on when the oC 
cupants are away. So many chiefs use 
that ol’ eagle eye to spot their match- 
ing numbers that Ralph Mueller says 





“specified standard”—in their c a with us today in such discouragi tabhen 
I t ase, a j discouraging oe cues ae auey Gl 
standard of behavior which builds proportions. “Time-Alls.” 
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Imitation 


Imitation is the most certain proof of superiority! 
The time and energy others 

put into imitating FEDERAL, FEDERAL puts into 
product research and improvement. 


FEDERAL is the leader! 


For proof, notice the overwhelming percentage of 
FEDERAL Beacon Ray lights and FEDERAL 
Coaster Sirens used as standard equipment on 
the superior police apparatus in the pictures 

in the magazines. 


This doesn’t just “happen” — 

an overwhelming preference doesn’t develop 
overnight — it builds gradually from years of 
high quality production backed by years of 

dependable, co-operative service. 


If you are in doubt, do as so many others do, 
those who know — Specify FEDERAL! 


FEDERAL manufactures a complete line 
of emergency vehicle warning signals. 





sign and KYA 


Corporation 


8707 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 


For further information circle #11 on Readers Service Card 
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UNIFORM 
FABRICS | 


This seal in the back of the This seal of certified quality 
fabric is your guarantee of is your protection .. . takes 
uniformity and quality. the ‘guesswork’ out of uni- 
form fabrics. 


For turther informetion circle 420 on Readers Service Cord 



















